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This bibliography includes aimotations of selected .research articles 

and reports (6n Teacher Camdidates" which hiiVe apteared in the litera- 
ture from ^6&"to 1^7^ The entrfes are nuttherSed and are arranged 
al^habeti/ally hy^-au^hor in the bodjr of the bibliography. Code let- 
ters/ id^tify the descriptor categories by which eachr entry is clas* 
sifiedy A listing of items by descriptor categoyy-J'ollows^the 
annotatiohs.' . 
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COI)E LEMRS AHD DESCRIPTOB CAOEGORIES 



Code Descriptor ^ 

A academic course voik or scadMdc backgromid 

6 beharior analysis} :^ttefns of 

* . • ' / . , ^ ■ 

C qompar.ative studieSr^cross^^backgroundy cross-* 

J ' cultural t cross-educational, ' 

^ a <2ross*4Dccupational 

D difficulties > problems; teacher caixdidates 

perdeption of ^ ^ 

E . effectiveness in tat?k--perf6riaance, success ' 

I ' cognitive style^^intelligence, creativity ^perception 

person«aity~charact«ristics,.structure» prom ' 
Pa attitudes . ^ , *\ 

^ Pc self-concept o 

dogmatism" > 

Pe ethnic viewpoint " ^ \^ \ 
PI preference for teaching at' i level • 
Rtt motlvjttion 
Ps sex \ 

Pv values / ^ 

•■ ^ "■' ■ ' ' ^"^ 

B in'^ractiotti with tod ratinrtp Iqr supervisory 

personnel 
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S ' ^ , ptqpils~relationshi^s with, interaction 

ception^f^ attitudes toward^x^aluation of 
and by \ ^ 

" 5? supervised teacldng experience~classroom teachitig, , 

special training 
• \. \ \. o . programs .. ^ 

^ 1 \ use of videotapes in - ^ \ 

V \ validity and reliability studies— coatparison of test 

^ \ . * *r ^ or -measurement 



l^p • predictive studies ' ' 



devices 



1. Ager, H. Dogmatisn and the verbal behavior of student '^acuers. 
Journal of Ibacher Education. '1 970 « 21, 179-183. ' 

Purpose « To test the validity of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale when 
applied to student teachers ' verbal behavior • It wae hypothesized 
that there .would be no relationship betweejCi scorei? on the Bogmatism * 
Scale ajad meastrres, of verbal behavior • . . 

fif ocedure « The Rokeach Dogmatism IScaOe was administered 'to 30 female 
elementary education student teachers in a denominational liberal arts 
college five weeks before student teaching* An observer visited^aefi 
student teacher in the classroom six times. The 15 minute obsejrva-^ 
tions were rated every three seconds on the Plaaiears' Verbal Inter-, 
action Analysis. Correlations were run between D scale scores and 
h3 njeasur&s of verbal behavior by a computer BM DO program* 

Regulate* The only ^measure of verbal behavior significantly related 
to the D scale scores the category, concerning the use of positive 
^reinforcement, praise,^ or &ncouragement. Since. only one of the h3 
relationships was significant , the original hypothesis must' be 
accepted. It is pointed outy however, that ftom the consistency of 
the direction and size of the nonsignificant l-elationships, dogmatism 
as a factor in verbal behavior of student teachers is^'an area worth 
further examination. The data indicated^ that open--minded persons used 
indirect behaviors to a greater extent than closeU«^nded persons ^ 
(which is (H)nsistent^ with previous findings that closed-^ftinded persoriS* 
hkre a greater need for Closure tha^*do open -minded persons). The 
assumption is made- that superior teaprtiers^ tend to use indirect verbal, 
behaviors more frequently than inferior teacfheM. 
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2. Asbury, P. -R., Ball, Bij^L.,, and Gogptantinp, N. V. Effects of 
rfounflatiotts course on personality yariables. Journal of 
• tha Student Personnel Association for Tbachar Education, ' 
1970, 9, 23-3^. .. \ 

Ptgpbsa . To' determine «ifgMe of attltudinal change resulting ftom 
taking a foundations of edub^tlon course organized with es^hasis on 
self-appraisal, occupational appraisal, ways of thinking about edur 
cation, and teacher -^aide experiences . 



Prottedure . Three -hundreti and sixty-five teacher candidate students 
were given .the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Liventory -(Ponii A) and the 
.Jt^ers-Briggs Type Indicator at the beginning ajid again at the end of 
the f oundatitgjs of education epursev ' ' . 

Jtesults. (1) Students, scored significaiitly higher (p<.00i; on th? 

post course me^ures. (2) There was a significant (p<.p5) change 
from' Judging toward Perceiving oh the mean scores of the MBTI. (3) 
There was a significant' mean 'movement from Th3a$king toward Feeling on 
the scores of the MB:Ti:(p<«Q^), (k) There was no significant mean " 
movement in tdrms of Ihtroversion-rBxtrovorsion on the MBTI. 




■a 
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3. Austad, C*A., and Ewmer, B.T. Personality Cortselates of Teacher 
^ Perf OTBiance ±a a Micro^Teaching Laboratory > Austin, Ibxas : 
^ , Researoh and DeTelopnioxit Center for Teacher Education, 
1S^70* ED 0U9 160 / 

. ' . ''^ » ■ • • ; • ^ 

Purpose > To carrelate personalitiy characteristics with teachirg be- 
havior within the seittijog of a inicro-tiaching laboratory/ 

Procedure > Eighty students^ enrolled in an ^troductory edtK^tion , 
course at the Iftxiversity of Texas served as subjects for this study* 
The Self -Report Inventory (SEE; Sown, 1 961) and the^Adjecti^ Rating 
Scale for SeOf Description (ASD; Paj'ker and Velxiroani I969) were ad- 
m^^stered, and 10 personality Characteristics deemed predictive of 
teacher behavior were extracted frora the resulting data* Groups of 
6 to 8 atudents^^re^then assigned^ a inicroteachikig la^atoi7 
section whez^e each sWent was required to teach six to ni» lessons 
in the course of the semester with feedback^Wd criticism, following 
each lesson. - Students were instructed to attend cumulativelji^ to four 
teaching tasks used as evaluative criteria: clarifying objectives, 
assessing pupil readiness, nk)tivatii% and maintaining pupil interest, 
and ^evaluating instructionaj/l outcosnes. , Effectiveness and teacher-pupil 
interaction- (Flanders Interac-fcLon Analysis, 196^) were aqjailyzed by^ 
.three trained raters i!rom tape .recardings of all lessons. 



Bssults , Ifeing B^arson's product movemBnt coefficients of correlation, 
only 3 personality variables were found to be significantly related to 
improved laboratory performance beyond the .Q? level/ Six significant 
relationships were f ouxxl '60 exist in the opposite direction of prediction. 
The number of significant x^sults obtained Arom the 98 possible com- 
binations was thus no greater than . would have been expected^ by chance • 
lELghly significant changes did occw on all criteria from early seitester 
to late, semestei;, but they were' not related to SRI or Affl) variables* * ' 
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h, Balrd^ J. Tazb^l behavior of atudent teachers in baas econoaies. 
• Jbamal of Wm BeonoMics ^ 1970, 62« 72$-728. 

g r 

Pozpose*. The effect of teaching the nandera Interaction Ana^jvia to 
student teachers in hoae eeononics was investigated. Research ^bjec-«s. 
^ tires vmre (a) to ohserre and categorise the Tezt>al behavior of 
student teachers in hoae econaaics idio had no training in the .Handera 
S7«feeni4> (h) to observe aqd eategoriie the verbal behavior of student ' 
teachers idio had la-aiidng in thef' Fliers Systejii, and (c) to 
the two groups* ^ 

Brocednre y Tvo r&ndOR samples (pne e3q>eriimita^ one controiy of 
eight student teachers each were observed end vesbal behavior was * 

^ coded Ming the Flanders Interaction InalTsis^ The, eight eiperinen- 
tal.siib;)ects were ^jixstructed in the Flanders eystem prior to student 

1 teaching. Anoimt of teacher and' student talk> indiMct/direct (l/t>) 
ratios, and revised I/D ratios were analyied^tuEiing t«»tests* Teacher 
itafluence patterns and.gzN&de poiijut averages were cerrelated* . ; 

testtlts » Two Interaction Analysis c|itegox4ef revealed stgHdileant 
differenced • / Ifean percent use of statexents in category thne 
(acceptance^ elarificatiiAij,' and use of student ideasj bj the experi«* 
nwatal groiq;> was more than twiceSis large as nean percent use hj the 
control group (p<aOO^) e Tho^ in esqperiiientaX student teacher 
classes there was^vore total tvqpll^^i category eiebt (teae^« * 
initiated pupil talk) was sli^iiJ^a^ly greater (p< .0$) in contr9l 
student teacher classes* v . - 

• ■ V ' •> ■ ^ ■ ■ V . ■•■ 

Other trends, though nonsignlf leant, az^ worth ^noting* Category 
one stateaients (acceptance of students < feelings) wOsp four tines 
greater for e^^eriiiental subjects. Six of^eii^t experixiet^l^ 
subjects used category one steateaients.iddle osly two ^f eight con-- 
trol subjects used such'statenents* There nas aore totaf pupil 
talk in eaqperiaental group classes^ Pi^s in experinental group ^ 
classes self«initiated talkv^ur tines nc^re often t^ waf j^ir 
talk teacher-initlated, idiile^acher«^initiated p^^ talk was 
balanced iiith* Sfilf-initlii|.ted pupil talk in^ontrol group classes. ' 
The e3q>erienental^ group used nore than twice as nany Indirect than 
dinct statenents. * • ' * 

. ■ y . - - 

• . * 

The beneVol^nt effects of teac^iing Interaction Analysis are redte:fat- 
ed, Follow«up studies of previously tralLned student teachersare 
suggesteda ' The findings in this study seem to parallel findings in 
previous research using the Flanders Interaotlop Analyais with 

student teachers. ' * ' 

-# * » . ■ . ■ ■ . • . 



5. darrettoj A.R. ftyospective Elementiury Schoor lEbaciiers ' Attltudgg 
TbiWFd and Gmpetency in Science. Jaroaica. Mew Tarkt Saint. 
JoUn's lftiiver«l*3r, 1969. ED 01i5 359 * ' ^ 

ftgpose . So detexnine tlie r6(||!aticii]sl^p between scieiixce attitude azfol 
academic science con^tdncy. • ' ' ^ 

Rroeedure ^ TJhree hundaMKi eleaiBntary school teacher candidates at a 
metropolitip teacher's college were given a' science competency test' 
and a sciexbe attitude scale Scores on these instruments wew related 
to sttident chardc-feri&tics, inclndii^ their educational backgrouxxi, an* 
a measure of their self -perception of. the. adequacy of their science '"^ ^ 
preparation* v ' 

- ■ - . ■« / • ' ' 

Reanlta ^ Concurrent Ihiear correlations betmen science cons>etency a^l . 
^overran college grada point average, and science attitude werWOOP* 
0.3l5^and 0*19 respectively/ Correlations between science attitude 3xA^ 
over-all grade average and science grade average were 0.22 ani 0.07 
respectively. Stadeni>s with hi|^hsr/college grade point averages or with 
mpore semester hours of college science scores significantly^ higher on • % < 
•wie ^eience attitude scale. Other significant differences between/som- ? ' 
parispn groups on the science conpetency test are listed. (ERIC ao- 
stract) » * ' 
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,6. Boim^ O.H.I and RlelMkf H.Q. fMGhe]^8-to^b«< BrbntTwraioA/Iabzo- 
, T«rsi6n and seOLf-paroai^tlonB. BXtmnt arr Sohoor Journal. ' 
1969, 70(3), 16U-170.' ~ — 1' \ ' ■ 



Porpoaa. Tq.imrastlfata irtwtter intvovarted taaohars anr as^llkalj 
to ba "mam" (In taxws of tliaix^ attltndaa tomrd thalr papila) as . 
axbroraHad taa^hara. ■« - ' 

^ ^ . ■ — ' • . 

jjf Prooadnra . The anbjaets mlra ^h9 woHon idio mf* atadanjba Ja alaaan- 
tary and aacondaxj adaoation at tba Univaralty of Taa^s. . InbroTeraioa/ 
tctrorarsion vaa aaaaiund by ths ^Crars Brlgga Type Indloaior. Attl- 
tndaa tOMtrd ohlldran wara aaaanrad on tha Bonn Salf -Report^ Itarantory; 

Heaolta . Analysis of tha data IndLoaias that.taaebiBrs.to-ba who ara ^ 
IntroTartad tand to parcalra thalr phanoaanal world lass poaltlToly 
than those who are aactrofertad. Mora nag^tlre paroaptlons ean a£f*ot ■ 
an IndiTidnal in terns of being less inx»^and positive in interactions 
, with children. ' ; , ' />: ' 

, . . , '■ - . . V . , ■ " 

Bcmmab , This area la one in there has been ralatiTaly Uttle . - 
good resea:nBh and its exltioal jjiportance for 4L1 nho attavpt to aake 
sole sense out of what goas on in a elassrocai batwaen student and ' 
teaoh^ sUbttld be recognised.^ 
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Broadbent, F.Wr*, o«3d Cnjdckshank, B.R. !Ehe Identification gmd 
Analysisjof groblemi of First 'Year Teachers « " Paper read 
at . Annual Gtixnrocatlon on Bdiixcationai Reiewncdi^ ^96$* 

iSD 013 786 ^ . 



Forpose^ To Identifi^ and analyze perceived problems of beginning 



; /teachers at the State University (Allege at Brodkp<M?t. 

Piro^edura^ The s^JectswM I63 elementary and secondaa^.^aduates 
(June I94k) from S#ir^C# at'Brockpoa:^. Each received the Perceived 
iVobieras (PPI) which con&ts of IIT^itema tha't f aUL ;into 
aeven categories. The subject was to rate each item on four points 
ranging' f3Pom serious to laoderate .' , V .V 

" Results » findings Indicate that there are inalor problem 
. areas tor beginning teachers. They are ^as follows (raxiked in 

frecjuency ) : (t^^^^^^^ (3) discipline, 

(W parent relations, (jf) routines and materials, and (d) lack of 
personal confidence. ^ 



» ■ ^0 ■ 
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6^ firo^, I^.b/ The •ffects of coreatlrlty and intelligmco op 



aaii 



rmtlpgs* British Journal cif Bdn catlOnal Psychology, 1970a/ 
OSS. To dstendns: (a) student teachers' Intellectual ability 



as indicated by their CoUegQ Bntrance Snoainatlon Board-Verbal ^ 
(GEEdrV) scores; (^) student teachers^ creatiTity as Masured by 
Hednlck's Renoteijlssoclatlon Test (SAT); (c) pupils' creatiTity as 
meas^ed by the RAT; (d) piq>ils' social class as indicated by oqcu- 
pation of head of household; and (e) the relationships betvaen all 
of the abdte azvl pupil ratings of student teacher effectiTezie'ss. 

1 " . ■ ■ . - . 

Pypcedure > Subjects mre 19 a&le and 26 fenale under^aduate student 
teachers assigifisd to several suburban New Jersey secondarj schools, 
and their pupils* Ifter administration' of the above-aentioned tests, 
student teachers were separately classified as belonging to (a) a 
high or Itfil intellectual^ ability group and (b) a high or low creati- 
'Tity group*. Their pupils were also placed in either a high or low 
creatiTity group, and, in addition, grouped according to socioeco- 
nomic stattts# 

Pupils ratisid their student teachers on a 5-polnt scale « These data 

analyMd for each teacher as follows: (1) Man rating of 
student teacher by, all pupils; (2) Man rating of student teacher 
by low esriatlTity pupils; (3) Man rating of student teacher by 
hd|.gh creatiHty pupils; Ik) Man rating of student teacher by 
pi^ils in the low social clasjs group; and (^) Man rating of student 
teacher by pupils in the high social class groiq>/ Differences in 
■ian ratings between items (a) and (3), and itsM (U) and ($), were 
then deteznined. 

Results > The results indicate that student teachers who were either 
high or low on both the CSSB-7 and lAT were rated Mre faTorably by 
all of their pupils thaxi teachere who were high on only one of these 
Tariables, Furthermore, teachers either high or low on both vaidL- 
ables were rated more faTorably by pupils hlgjh in creatiTity. and 
high in social class than teachers who were high on only one of 
these Tariables. 

The fact highly rated teachers being rated more faTorably by 
pupile in creatiTity and social class suggests that-'-in the 
present saxqdie— fffeetiTe teaching inrolTes Meting the expectations 
of creatiTe pupils and piq>ils ranked high in social class* Th6 
result indicating that tei^chers low in both creatiTity axMl intelli- 
gence are faTorably rated is difficult to interpret. 
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Broadbent, F.\t.,^9X^ Cruickshaiik, D.R. lha Identification and 
Analysis of ft^oblems of First' Jear Teachers ♦ ^ Paper read 
at^AAnoal Cdxnrocatiott on BUuAtionai Research^ 1965* 

^ ED 013 786 " . 



Pprpose> To Identify and analyze perceived problems of ^beginning 
teachers at the State Ihiversity Callage at Brodkport. 

Pj^Qgedtga, The slab jects were 163 el^entary and secondasry^^aduates 
(June 19pU) from S.U.C. at Broclqpoi** Bach receivBd the Perceived 
Ptoblems Inventory (PPI) which con&ts of 117 "iteffla that fall into 
seven categoried* The subject was to rate each item on four points 
ranging from serious to inoderate.' 

Results • Ihe findings indicate that thera are major problem 
areas i^or beginnix^ t(^aohers* They are .as follows (ranked in 
frequency)} (t) methods^ (2) evaluation of students (3) discipline^ 
(U) parent relations^ (^) routines and materialise and (6.) lack of 
personal coirfidence. . ^ ■ 
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9* Brody^ E.B. A note on the validity of the Mlnneeota Teacher 
Attitude. Inventory (MrAI) . Journal of Bducatlonal 
\ Reaearph^ 1970b, 6U, 6?. ^ 

T . ? ^ 

Purpoae . To coiipare atudent "teachers' acorea 09 the MTAI vlth the 
"efrectlveneaa ratlnga*' given thanjby their ooUege-bound and non* 
college-bound high school latudenta. 

ftt>cedure > The effectiveness of 36 student ^teachers was rated by 
their secondary school students on a ^-poijat scaljay^rmglng-nl^om 
excellent to poor. Each student teacher vas then assigned tvo 
rating scores: (1) ^il^mean rating assigned by all of his ' 
atudentji and (3) a difference rating obtained by subtracting 
non-college-bound students Man rating of the. student Macher ( 
'f^on the nean rating of college-bound students.' All student \ 
teachers took the MTAI* 

Hasults . The nean of the Biean ratings assigned student teaphers 
who scored high on the MTAI vaQ not significantly different fron 
that of student teachers vho scored lov on the HfAI. Teachers 
vho scored lev on the HFAI vere given significantly sore favorable 
ratings (p<s05) by their college-bound students. 

Co— ent . A low score on the MTAI say Indicate that a prospective 
teacher is Bore "cognlt^vely oriented^ and thus nore effective 
teaching college-bound students. 
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10. Brown, B.^. An Inrtstigatlon of ObstryerWridge Ratljigs of Teacher^ 
GaMpetence^ Fljaal Report > QalnaanrfaJLe: Florida UnlTargitjrj 
19b9. ED 027 201 

Pairpqge , DoBonstratlng and testing Clonantia recooBaendatlon that teacher 
competence ehonld deteridne <^ertlflc«tlon, thle foor-p^ase study fron 
196ji*68^eTeloped and field- tested procedures for evalWtlng teacher ' 
CGopetence and for detendnlxlg hov eraloatlon Is affected by the beliefs 
of student teachers and observer- Judges. / . 

Procedure . FoUowli^ the Fhasr^I^lentatlon of obserTer-j>idkes and 
evaluation of rating Instnraentsr^fet procedul^M, 539 observer^judges 
from colleges, public schools > aivl' State Deparx^nts of I^lio Instrao- 
tion rated U07 student teachers > clinical, classpoca perf oznances orer 
a one-^year period (Phase U) vith Teach^'s Classroon Behavior instru- 
nents. Prior to rating^ students and observer- juiges took three Study 
of Beliefs tests. Phase n data vas istitisticaUy analyzed and coiKparedT 
vith data from Phase HI in which 100 Phase H sobjectldj then first-year 

teachers J and<^lOO experienced teachers were evaluiLted. . 

♦ ^ ' * " " " ■ • ., 

Results . Bata analysis in Phase TV rerealtfd: predictable interrelation^ 
ships ai^ng teacher beliefs^ teacher coapetenccj observer descriptions^ 
and observer- Judge beliefs j belief gaps between colleges of education and 
Ipublio schools; and theory-practice discrepancies in teachers and observer 
Judges. Recomendations for'^use of these findings in teachw evaluation 
prograns are made. (BUG abstract) 






'11. 9att«rfield, M. Jycadnle pexfoanMoe* of Cahan-tMehar stndants 
at th« trnlTtMlty of . MlMd. CoajLaga aAi U^Tax-alty ^ 1969. 
.lUiO), ?^3-267. ' ""^^^ ^ ' 

Pomosa. ^o datarKLne tha raLajtlonahlp batvaan gx«das attalnad by 
Cuban-taacher atudpnta at MLaai Uolvaraity aniTthalr tast acoras oa 
tha Cooparatira Engllah taqt (GET) imd tha National '^chars Sxmi- 
^tion (HTE). 

Proeadtura . Tha snbjacts vara 113 'Ciiban atodants with dagreaa approx- 
l«a-^ly aqalTalaixb to V.S^baohalor'a dagraaa,. ani nlnataan atvlanta 
1^0 had eooqplated ona of tha propvas In Sngllah in Cuba rapraaantlng 
laaa than a U.S. baehalor'a dagraa. 

Tha GST, l^oxv ma adaiiiistarad bafotrf tha stiidant*antarad tiia pro- 
iraa (tha Gnban Ttechara FMgrtt at MiaaL Uniraraity) . Tha HTE nas 
- than tidcan at a ragolarly aohapLad adainiatration folloaing anbraaba 
into tha pirograa. Tha oo^Mrikoa gcadaa aara obtainad froa tha aaoondl 
twalra oradita takan jjA tha prograa. . 

RaaaOLta . Orar half of tha atudanta aoorad lov on tha GSr.-beloH the 
"ZOth paroanblLa.. Hovarar, thoaa idio had fbudiad tngliah axban«ira^^7- 
in their prpgraa did batter on the GET than did the groop in general. 
There vaa no olaar r^latiooahip batasen gradea and aeorea on the dST. 

Oa HTS agaln^ thoM sttuknts lAo had sttvli^d Sogllsh did better 
than thoaa vho did not, Thiae atodanta i^drad batman li50-707 iddla 
others aooirad batvaan 500*600« 

Ifaua, It ^ppaaxa that adxLaalon o£f leera dio^ad earafullj* oonaldtr tha 
axtaaot of SogUah ootirae wo3^ takan by atndants at a Cuban mdraraltj 
bafora adalttlqg \Amm to MiasL Unli^raity or othar \t.S. Inatitirtiona* 
Alao, It aaaoui that tha G5F can baAiaad aa an Inileatlon of Bi«llah 
profjLclanoy by adodaalon offlcara/ Finally^ Cvban atndanta nith a 
Cuban untraralty background. and 'aueeaaafol co^platlon of a V«Sa couraa 
of atudy ahould ba abla to attain at laaat ayarpiga acoraa on tha NTSa 
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12. Cappellisso^ and Bx^^^ J« Dognatlsm and proapeotive 

^ .teachera. Journal 6f Teachar Bduoatlon, ^9o9, 20'^ 11*8-1 52* 

Purpose > Ta atudy dognatism in prospeotlve teaohera and to detenilne ' 
its le^el^ if It changes, and^irtiat It is a funetion of • 

Procedure ♦ The subjects vere 2$h students from the Uniyeraity of 
MassaehMetts idio nere enrolled in an undergraduate cpurie in tha 
history pS- education* AH reoeiTed the Rokeach Dognatism Scale 
(Foxn E) and a brief questionnaire on personal history. 

The^findings of this study were compared vith those of eari^ler studies 
by SodeAergh (I96I1) Jttii Rabkin (1^). ^ ^ " • • 

Results » Statistical analysis of the data indf!cates that isrospec- 
tire teacberd as a group are neither mora or less dogAiatic 'than 
state uatyersity students in general. This population vas found to 
be more dognatio thauv^t of Rahkin>#^ study. Coabined data of all 
the studies indicate tnst prospectiYe ieachers^ lik» university 
students in general^ are nor^ognatic than experienced teachers. 

"1 ■ • - I! ' 
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13. Chadderdon, H. et al/ Home EgonDadoa Teacherak Preaeityloe ind 
\ L(iaer¥loe Lwtf.8j Their Interest In Ttwohing^ Their Atti«. 
tudes Toyard cailldryi and Faadllea , Mlmieapolfs: MLnneaota 
UnlT^eralty Bureau of Bluoatlonal Resedroh, 1966. ED 016^0^ 

Purpose. Major questions exjiLored in this ooopex^atlve research study 
ware (1) "^idvsit are the attitudes or presexxt and proapeotlve teachers ^ 
toward children, teaching, and individuals and groups different. from 
thems^Tes, (2) idiat early college experiences Mi^^t jiodify these 
attitudes, and (3) «hat experiences as,, juniors, seniors, and first- 
Tear teachers influence attitudes. 

Procedure . ReinrelientatiYes firon six institutions in six states 
planned and t^arried out thp 10-year study jusing Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, Johnson Hoae Ecooooiiios Interest Inventory ^End 
Teacher Data .Sheets tp detemlne attitudb^axid interests^ of hcMs 
eccmoidcs stude£lts early in the coUei^e pr^aa, later in the college 
years^ and after soae experience in teaching. 

Results . Soae general findings vere«-(1). noreN acceptable attitudbs 
toward children were evident in individuals liio f elt their teaehMig 
loads vers satisfactory, engaged ^ youith activities^ tau^t voca- 

"^lox^ ho^^^ economics, had receirbly enroled in coUegje credit 
coursed,^ afld had found sug^errLsion h^pfUL, (2) sjbtidents^ attitudes ; . 
becsM acre favorable tovard children betveen freshmazi and senior 

J yei^s, but less favorable during the. first year of teaichlng, (3) stu- 
' dents chose a career in teaching more for practlcCL reasons than as 
a reisult of experience previous to college such as that related to ' 
childre]^ or hi^ school home econondcs cooxtoes, (li) ii^terest in 
teaching did not increase^ significantly between the f^eshi^an year and 
the first year' of teaching, and (5) attitudes toward others different 
from their own grouQS changed but toward less positive onos from the 
Junior year to the first ysar in teaching. More study of factors 
possibly^ influential in the findings was recorananddd. (ERIC Abstract) 
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C; Cle^relll^ V. Q. Unlrerslty saper^sors' creatlTe ability and 
tlMilr appraisal of student teachers* ola88ro<»i perfaraane: 
; An exploratory stiady. Journal of gdacational BeSearchj 
1969, 62(8) > 375-381. 

Purpose" , To de;terMine vhet^her there was a difference betveen the ^ 
acre creatire and the less creatiTe unifersity supervisors as _^ar 
as the^se^^d factors they used in eraluatixig student teachers < 
clasonoom beha^rior. ^ 

• ' ' ^ ^' ' ' . • ^ 

Procedure . The subjects 6f tl^ study nepe thirteen staff aenbers 

serving as siqpervisonf of stumnt tiBiachers at the secondary level. 
Sach'si^eirTLsor had a Mister's degree, and one had a doctorate, vith 
the reaaining group ^vorking toward the dodtoral* degree. SachiiPM 
assigned ditudents in the subject area that was his specialty. In 
addition, the instructors were considered to be of superior ability 
by the university which eqploysd thea.' Two aiaBu;res of creative / 
ability were ulnedt the- Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Fora A 
of the Verbal Test), and the reaoW Association. Tfst (SAT). The 
Torrance Tests provided aeasures of verbal ^uency/ verbal jQ.ezibil« 
^^ity, and verbal originality^ idiile tiw RAT j^rovided a.soaewhat dif- 
ferent aeasure of originauLity. It' was decided to obtain an indica- 
tion of how weH these two aeasures of creativity cWrelated, and 
•also how closely they wi&re related to tbe.^ categories used by super- 
visors in assessing student teachers. The categoxles set up for the 
assessaent of the^ studex|t teachers were obtained £rca a content 
analysis .of the observation reports aade by the supervisors on the 
student teachers * classrooa behavior . 

Results . There were no correlations found between the two aeasusre-. 
aents of creativity. These tests, therefore, appear to be aeasuring 
different things. There was, however, a positive cormlation between 
the total noaber of categories used to describe a student teacher . 
and the RAT . Thus, the acre , creative supervisor uses a greater nua- 
ber of factors in evaluating student teachers. Furtheraore, there 
was a provitive iCorrelation between creativity and the use of broad, 
general categories of evaluation* Thus^ the aore oreativQ stqpervisor 
will use a larger, broader base of factors in evaluation while the 
less creative siQ)ervlsor will use a aore detailed specif!? approach 
to evaluation. Finally, the aore creative supervisor was aore con- 
cerned with teacher-pupil relations than was the less creative super- 
visor. These findings suggest that the less creative supervisor who 
focuses on specifics, will give very specific prescriptions to student 
teachers in order to inq>rove their classrooa behavior. The more 
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ereatlTtt 9i:^inri8or, on thm other hand, 'tends to see the*^ lesson w>re 
in terms of Its general organlaation^ planning and objBotiTes. Thoise 
factors shotild be considered in detendning bov crea^irs soperylsidn 
acts to change a student teacher's hehayior^ 
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Pprpeae . i; 2-yaM; jtmraatigatlan al^apttd to Motrtain «b«thtr 
raaw voz^uhop tralBlng of oXiMntiry UmOmn in tte vm of mtcfa 
feodbaok priotietto as FLuad^n' Intoraetlon Analyala, vidloo tapa 
taelaiiqpM8a%anl oihar eonoaptval aQpanrlaoKy' tools woDld prodtue' 
naasuraS)]* change in tbs tnatraotlooi^ baharlor of their stqdent 
toaebtri eonparod to stuleat taachan woxUng vltb oon-voricBliOp 
tralnod taajshars* 

ggoeodiga . F^- and poattasts laelnlad tbo 9iaoldj« Sltttatiom 
Baatftlon Stat (XSRT); a Saamtlo Diffavantial on oeDoepta of aapaot^ 
of taacblDKi and tao adailniataraUona (BmI and Idaal) of tba Mlnnaaota 
Sto^t Attitod* Imwitory (HSAI). A tan of traln«l dbaaxma 
obaasrvad aaob atnAant taactiar alx tlaea dnrtiii; tho aeaaatar vaine 
Hbncb'a 23-' or 32- catagoxy Obaax^atlon^i^tMi for Ihtftxtetional 
inalgrala (08U). 

leanlta« In Ineraaaa of eongmanoa batMon atatad Intant and in* 
atrootional pavfonunef ovar tha parlod of atudant taajBldng ma ahopn. 
AltlKmgh tlM data vara Mra^sqggeati^ than oonolnaita^l fhue was 
aligttt avldsnoa tliat for daflnabit aiibgFoiqpa of atutent taaaliarat 
portienlar anporvlaoKy aeti'vltiaa mra ralatod to tha poaltiwa ehangaa. 
IkpUoatlona ara .diaeiiaaad^'i^artloiaarly with ragard to tha naa of tha 
instr»ant8« and ract— wnJatifflaa aada about trainli^ daaigna and 
forthar reaaareh in tha area. . (SUG abatraot) 
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16. The OollMn Sgprtlaort Standards far Selaotiop and Fanotlon* 
' An AST FMltlon Faper . Waahiagton. D.C.t AMOolation far 
J. Staidant TMd&mg Cod2.nilon on Standaxda for Snparvialsg 
Ttaohen and Ooll«g9 Sttparrlaoxa, 1^8. B) O28 991 

Is dlTldtd into ilrta leotloiui. Saettcm ona (ion tte ealtctlon of 
ooll^ 0QPorTlao(t%) oont^Lns fn an^Moratlon tho ro^poii«ibil<» 
Ities of tte cc^lago suMrrtsor frcs ulildh gtneral orltarim can ba 
daxdmd for aalaotloiij imai^ftptlona oniihioh ttaa oritarla for sale^«» 
tlon ara' baaadj, tha profiaalonal and paraonal qpiallfJ^tiona i^oh 
a anparvlaor ahonld poaaaaa (tha aottiial crltaria for aalaotion), 
andT gaoi—in ilationa for aatiibllahlng a baata for aalaotion« Saotlon 
tHO datalla raccBnandationa for taaofalDC condltiona wULoh abonU ba 
foUovad for conpatant anpanriaora to fmetlon affactitaljr.^ Saotion 
tliraa ooai^taa tba body of tba doovawnt, oapaullnc gnidaltaaa 
iHdch hilj) tha anparviaor to aatabliah tba dijianaiona/ of hia rola 
and atraotnra a daalrabla aattlng f or atidant )taaching and anpar- 
▼ialon« (SHIG abatraet) «^ 
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17* Conrtaty, B. tf. Attitaadlnal ChwigM of tha Stadwt TltaohM*"-" 
A FogthT Analjnili* An Kaauft* of ao Orthogooal Cca- 
PTlsona AnUarilg Jlod»l Applied Ao^lMiacatldni]. teaoareh . 
' ^ „ Hnxonont^ Wlioonalnt 9t(mt State' itolTMrsity, 1^^. 
SD 022 89»r 



Parpoaa. Tb praMnjb an axaapla of a raaaarob atndy InrolrjLnK tha- 
uaa of ooaffidanta of artfaogonal ooaipalaona in anitlyaia of rarlanoa 
taata of alfnifloanea • 

Paroo0dy # A mwe^ raatar^ rtport analyflia liM Incltidad 00 as 
to Xtad tbs v^mSimt ttaroqgh ibs design steps* The ssiiiple. siWly wu 
designed to detenlne the ezteht of mttitndlnal ehenges In Industrial 
education and bcMe econoaios sttdent teachers due to the etfeots of 
the attitudes of their snpenrising teaehers* The IQnnesota Aiaoher 
Attitijde lirrentory wm adhdnietered in a pre^ end P9st-»tes1b design* 

Besiilts# Scores trcm \he post«test and the <^f fezwice l^tweea pre^p 
and i^opt-test soores vers utilised in the analysis*^ Attitude scores 
were collapsed into four letels and the students* fiellds vers con- 
sldered as two levels of an edneational fftctor in a^ 2 by ,U design* 
(ERIC abstract) 
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IB. Cvlltn, R. J,, and kariM., C. Tbm Hftjatlonshlp Balawri Btlnle ' 
P!r»3»dica md 8ttia<nt Tbatitdm Beharlof / Faxmr vad at ^ 
■ > iANTloan Educational BtMaroh AssottaUon Innnal Mm^^. 

1569^ BD 028 122 ' 

: . • - . , i 

figposa . lb d^nlna: (1) dlffexteees' in ettaile pmjulioea aBOi« 
teael»r8^(2) hew larajtdiea tomxd aigro«a°diffar8 f!roa that toiiaxd 
othar atpio groiigpa; and (3) tht ralaUoMhip bajbwaan athnlo prejudlca 
and 'varlona eharaotoriaties of stndbn 

' ' ' " ■ -<'"' \ 

^oeodwa. lha avfeJaetB wbx% 8tii!«n;| ^aohars trm. a&Iaarge nddi^ 
watam atate nniTaralty. Biara vara !|3 ik aar3y ebUdhood, 12U in 
alaasntairy and IS^ in aaconAary adneation. 

Bogardns ' Btbile Dlatanea Soala «aa uaad to mapman athko pgreJuUca 
in taraa of tha lalrel of aoeeptanca of an athnio group. Hinokl^r'a 
Attitnda Toward tha Ifogro Seala waanraa apaeiflc. littituiea toiiaxd 
Vaftoaa in tavm Of vhather tha avbjaet igraaa or diaasraea with 16 
atataMsnta about KafroiBa ' rlghta, ate. lbaohl|ig baharior wm 
aaaaaaad according to a aeuntio diff arsntial' aeala of eight 
taaehiog eharactariatioa beliered to be related to jrejuiloe. In- 
fonatioQ abbnt the arfcjecta' b^harLor vaa baaed on their auper- 
Tiaora » raporta. 

■ h • ■ "■ , ' ' • , » 

An analyaia of Tariance, a t-teat, tad correlational prooed^a 
were perfamsd on the ^ia. , 

. . ' - / 
Baanlta . Flndlnga indicate no aignif ieant dif Jterenee amoi^ the three 
gronps of jnbjecta. The hlghaat 1ml of ethnic frejacU.ee waa 
tomsd Hsgroea. Goo^latlonal atndiea indieatl^ tlmt thoae aii^eeta 
«ho rated high on Ireaentatio^-coanmioation, enthnaiaaa, porof^aaional 
attittile and isanaa of hnuB* mnifeated leaa prejndlee^^bhan othera^ 
Ihoae 1^ had.difficxaty aaaraing reaponaibillty and aceepfcl^ oon- 
atr«^kLTB crliiolMi eridenoed aigniflcantly aore prejudice than othera. 
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19» D«fl8« 0. L./ Jr,, and Jammoto, |[.. 1!liausl»x>i ^ preFtMilont II 
FrofitMlonal attitnAtts aod aotlyatiQxia. jginnal of Dtaohar 
. Bduofttl<m> 156a. 19(3), 365-369. > ■ .• . T 

PvMM. TbLa study was d«8l|;il«d to inrtstigata attLtntoa toward' 
taaeUng and chlldivn and tiartain moonstdovs nbtlTationa for toaofainc 
apoog atudo&ta •nroUad lb aaooiida3ry,.al«ainotar7 anil aarly ohildhood 
oduMAloQ piroiprana. - ' ' v " ^ ^ \ 

Precedtira, Dm aibjaota man 61 faaala atoAanta la aaodndasry, i|0 in 
elaaantary .and 31 in aarly ehlldhood Jailor Xaral adnsatipn oooraaa at 
Kant Stato thi'varalty, Saoh mfl adalni,ftarad tha BoMani ftrndimt .' . 
Opftnloa lixvintoiiy (indioatea aatiafaotlon with taadldng), Jflnnaaottt 
Tiaohor Attitnda Infantary (aaairaraa attdMsa tovard oULldron and 
school worlc), and Ibaeliar Frafaraifoa Sohadoias - Tevmm 0 and A (taps^ 
imoonsoloas sotivati-ons for teaehlBCji parsoi^ ^ / 

attltndtos suiqportlog gratLfieatlon).: \ 

BaaiBlts. TlndiDgs indleata tlikt oartaln toaehar veof^tam, oA tha 
Tsrloos lavsls, attraot oartaln parsonality typas. Saeondary fiFOgraMs 
attraot faaalas vboaa attitalaa and aotlttttloiia do not aheoura(sa atu^ 
dants ( depandanoy bnt rathar salf-aotvallsatlon^ Barly diildKoiod and 
olaaantary, taaobsrs indieato aarly ohUdhood attl^tntes and gratib- 
flcatioDs, l.a.« thay'ra aora ^jcULbltionistlo. 31ia stodly goaa Into tha 
PSyohodynaiBioa of thsaa dlffarancas in graat dajpth. 
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20. JivriB, T. N*, and Sattsrly^ J. EinonaXLty profllM of 
student taaehtn * Brltlah Jcromal of Bdaeatloo l 
Vmteiwiloa. 2$69, 3?, U3-1B7. ^ ^~ 

FwpoM. To dotoraiDO tho eharaetorlttloa in a stodont'a paraon- 
allty pBPofila aaaooiatml with '<hic|i" and "lov" taaehlng d>lllty. 

gwojdm. Ihi 15 Frjlwatloanain' {lam A) vaa atelnlatarwl to 
JM9 favOa atndonta of BoMrton Colltfo at tlM of entry and 26 
■ootlia later prior to final teaohlng praetiee. SkaU groiqw of 
stoclenta of mgh* and "low" teaoMag tf>ilLty mre Identified and 
tlielr peraoaaUty jrofilea o(»pared. AUrstntenta vw graded on 
the 5-Point teaohing aeale of the CaArldge lh«tlt«to and en an > 
additional $-point aeale for reaearoh porpoaes only. lia addition. 
scoFea f or all poplla vere obtalAed on the Valentine Rea8onii«-3^8t. 

Beaolta. Fow faet<xpa-»oonsoientionanee8y toqgtaaindedneaay eon- 
fMenoe, and reined behinriar«alcnifieant]y diffei«ntiated beteeen 
the gronQia on both test occaaione, and praotioallty on the first * 
oooasion. 1teo-«ay analysis of Tsriano^ on all possible pairs of 
faetors revealed 15 interaotions significant at the .01 level. 
Ihe £indii«8 st«gest that partievlarly poor parfcnunees neve en- 
oomitered where tendler-«indedness« high inseoarllgr end tenseness^ 
respectively^ are aseooiated with; a laok of ooasoienUoiisness. Co- 
effloidits of test-retest stiibilllg: over ths period weze oalonlated 
(Pearson prodnet Mnent ooeffieiaQts of cQtrelation). 
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I Blassltt, R. B. I ooag^atitv stoiy of tba ptoraomallty 
s tru fll i t tt oa^of persiatent and irospaotiva taaohars* 
Jotttpal of Bdneatlonal Haaaarch. 6kf 331-333* 



Btgpoaa. Xb datarMiM idiathar paraooality dlffaivnoaa axiat^ba- 
twaaa paraiatant taadhera (thoaa lAo ooaplatad a taaoher-trainlne . 
prograoi and aooeptad a taaohing poaition). a^ proapaetita taaobara 
with an xmdazvraduata badcgx*oan^ in Ubaral arta. 

♦ 

Parooadure # SAJtcts nm 32 tMfehara •nroHad in a Maatir of Arts 
in Tiacbbig prognut vfao had betn tMddqg for at laaat ttaraa yMz^al 
and 32 atnSanta tnroUbd in a nastor'a dagraa pirogran daslgnad to 
porapara tlifiBi to taaoh disadvantagod youths but itbo had indorgradiiata 
aajora in lUbaoral arts. Both groopa miro gimi Cattell'a Sirtaan 
Paracnalitgr Faoton Qnaatiosmaira* 

Baatats^ ismoaog tha paxgiiatant taaehara^ aulaa vara foinl to ba mm 
ISSSSm^ forthnrigfat^ and tandarnidntod than firaalaa* Malaa in tha 
paraiatant taaohar oatagory mrm man hmbla^ plaoid and tandar- 
Bintod than fbnaXas in tha^ proaMotita taaohar oatagooev .ud mor% ^ 
plaoid than valaa in tha proapamita ^a^r patagory* Vaaala 
paraiatant taaohara aara laaa faoiila' and tandarnaindad and sora 
farthnrigfat than aala ]proapaotita taaohara. imaog proapaotiw taadharOf 
aalaa nara sora hxsbia and tanter-adndad than Itealia# (AH flndinga 



Hara algnifioant at laaat at tha 




lanral). 
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Di Scijdo, W.J. Divergent thinking and personality measures 
* of English and American education majors. Jottmal of 
• QeniBtio Pgrcholcinr^ 1971, 99-107 .» " 

Parpose # To measure divex^ent thinking abilities of American and 
I^TIsh education majors an^heir respective persopCLities. 

Procedure # Subjects were 30 female volunteers at a small parochial 
teacher^training college in London and 30 female education majors 
at a liberal arts college in New York City, who had been matched 
for age J veibal I«Q.^ familj size and socioeconomic level. The 
verbal fluency factor to be iscaated was ideational flueitoy. Tests 
administered were: Shapiro's ^nppthesis Test (devised on format 
out«linadl)7 Shapiro, R.J.) J Hudson's 5Pjiw>s Test (based on Guilford' 
^eativity Test) J an open-ended essay on ^he of two topics} and 
xhe Extraversion*Inbro7ersion. and- Neuroticism scales. Stability 
dimensions of personality were measured by the Eiys^nck Personality 
Inventoxy (EPI), Poim A. 

ResvOts. The English woiien tended to score highei* on measures of 
divergent thinking than Amrican wcaien. Pwsonality measures x*e- 
vealed that Uhe BngSish women were significantly (<.05) more • 
nirarotic than American women. The I^^thosls test was £d.gnificant 
at <.01; the Uses test at < .02; and .the ^say test at< .001« 

Comment . Results won interpreted in terms of cross-cultural 
cilfferences in the educational systems. The author contends that 
the hypothesis that permissiveness and the minimising of formal 
requirements in educational programs fos1;^rs divergent thinking 
was upheld. 
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23. Dsiuban^ e. at al. The HatloMl Teacher Corpg ProgrMj 

1966-»67 Bvalaatloo^port . Otorgla: Atlanta Pipflbllc 
Scbodls^ 1907. B) 019 HO 

Purpose , A project to detemina the effectiveMse of Hationsd 
feacEer Corps (NTC)^ interns In l^he Atlanta^ Georgia school systen 
vas designed to tiM oat ir the interna had helped the disadr^ 
tage^ pupils in their^ classes to raise achieTeaent levels and im- 
prov^ self -concepts ... 

Procednre . Specific research objectiTes were (1) to assess the 
progjpess in rerbal vental age attaixted by BTC pupils as measured 
by a pre* and posttest on the Peabodj Picture Yocabulary Test and 
the Qoodenoni^ Drav-a-Kan Test, (2) to compare the self-concepts, 
of the XTC p^qpils vith those of a siailar groiq> of piipils by usiog 
a teacher cheek list developed by the Kraluation Gondttee^ (5) to 
cc«Q>are piqoil readiness for first ^ade^wlth that of kindergarten 
piqpils a ^ear earlier (who had not had d^tems) by using the Hetro- 
polltan Reading Readiness Test^ Fon A J and (k) to oompBre teacher 
fittitudes of HTG interns vith those of [other beginning teachers of 
Title I and Non*Title I"soh90ls means of the Minnesota Attitude 
Inrentory. *^ . 

Results . Statistical treatwnt of the data collected on a variety 
of measures showed that the NIC interns positively affected the 
children's^ language and self -conceit developMnt and impvcfwed their 
readiness for first grade. The HTO interns eiddbited attitudes 
associated with effective teaching more often and to a greater 
extent than did regoLar teachers. (fflIC abstract) 
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2k. Eberlcln, L., Park, J,, and NatheBon, V. Selir-idaal oon- 

gnwnce in fire occupational groaps. Alberta Journal of 
B^xoatioo Rcaeareh , 1971, 17, 9$-103. ^ 

PnrgoM. ^ To obtain noraativ* self -concept Vs. ideal-self concept 
{S-Z) congruence datk for the Interpersonal Check List (ICL> and 
to exsKLne differences in self concept, ideal-self concept, and 
S-I congruence nhicb adgbt exist betveen fire occupational groups 
vith (liferent functional rid.es. 

■ . • \ , 

Procedure .. Subjects vere: 121 counselor trainees, 307 teaehersj* 
in-training (seniors wbo had practice tiaching experience), 25 
priests registered in a pastoral counselling ssainar, 16? tenth 
grade student rolunteers, and 6k aale Canadian Axay Officer cadets 
attending a leadership training program. 

The Interpersonal Cheek List (Leary, W57) was used to obtain 
aeasures of self concept and ideal-se]^ concept. Further scores 
on four diiMnsions vmre o|>tajaied froM a factor analysis of. 
responseaP. . To detendm S-I congruence, a Tcctor analyses 
technique measured the distance between the l6, 8 and U &%iiiSn- 
sions and the siailar I diaensions. 

He suit 8 , The nagxxttude of the S»I discrepancy is Inrersely re- <>' 
imted to congruence. The priest group was the least cobgruent; 
counselor trainees and anqr officer cadets vere the most congruent. 
The hypothesis is that aragr officer cadets and oouns|)lor trainees 
are more confident^ less self-deprecating and prol^ably in less 
conflict about personal Mtters than the other groups. 
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25. Ert), D#L* Attitudes of Whlto College Bdt^atlon Seniors - 
Toward Blacks ^ Paper read at JGoerican FersoxmaL and 
Guidance Association Annoial Me^in£^| 1970* ED OkO 239 

Purpose ^ To assess the racial attitudes of idilte college educa- 
tion seniors and to study the relationship between xacial prejudice 
and the following predictor mrlabless personal contact^ change 
orientation, religiosity, and efficacy. 

y 

^ocedure« Three^ research instruments nere used to assess x«tcial 
attitudes and predictor variables: "The Attitude Behayior Scale: 
ISiite/ilegro (devdoped by Jordan and Hanersma) to aeasure racial 
attlj^udes; the Personal <aiax«cteristics scale to Identify teachers < 
attitudes tomrd habits, appearance, and interpersonal character- 
istics of blacksj the Educai4rOn Gontexxb scale, to assess attitudes 
of future teachers toward'^^he abilities, motives, aspirations, 
and behaviors of blac^itudents. ^ 

Results # Data shoved that contact, change orientation, and 
efficacy were, significantly related t^) racial attitudes. A 
conflation betmen religiosity a:tid prejudice was not supported 
by the data. Tables lllust^ting test data are included. 
(EBIG abstract) - . 
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26. Srmns, K.M. Teaetwrs and som oilers: A ooaparatlre atudy. 
Bdncatlonal Reaearoh. 1^9, 11(2), 153-156. 

PuxpoM. To stiidj the differences in attitudaa of teaehex^ 
trelnixig etudexita and $\)ther profeeelonal groups • 

Procediire » All the subjects trere .vale. Group 1 urns ooqposed of 
post'ipradoate teaoher-tralnisg students^ wfao^ unlike tbe otber 
groups^ were tested at the beginning and end of thfir course. The 
flTe other g^^oups consisted of 32 inglican theology students; 
21 Baptist theologj students; 18 en|(Lieering students; 22 eiperi- 
eneed priMry teachers; and 2U experienced graduate teachers* 111 
vere adainisjmd thb Study of Values i(nd the Minnosota Teacher 
Attitude Infeniozy (IffAI)« . ^ 

Besults ^ Findizigs on the Study of Values indicate that at the be- 
glxming of their training^ the teaeher«traineeB> basic ralues 
senbled those of esqperienoed teachers but d;|£fered ftoa ihe other 
grotqps studied. They did not significantly change by the end of 
the courssa - This result is the saae as BranaT* (l$67) in his sti»dy 
of changes in teacher attitudes. 

*0n the HrAI> basii; attitudes and Talues of the teacl^r«>traiMng ' 
group in the beginning of the course, were siailar to the e:q)erieilced 
teachers*^ and during the training course the group acquired 
attitudes about pupils sisllar to those^of the experienced tethers >. 

The author discusses possible es^lanations for the findllpgs. 
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21.^ Fagan, B,T, The J^f eotlrenees pf Three Different Wpgrans 

of Trade aifl Ipdustrlai Teacher Isducatlon for B^^fipgfog 
Teachers # tBa«D« the^Sj University or.KentuoKyjl l?7o7 
B) 0U2 026 

Pnrpose # Three levels pf preservice training for 111 begimdng 
teachers of industrial occupations^ ^o were eiiplpyed betveen 
June 1^ 1968^ and vfao were teaching in the area vocational sdjiool 
system of Kenttudcy in April 196?, were evaluated to detemine the 
effectiveness of the program* 

Procedur e > Six charaqjteristics^ consisting of lesson planning^, usq 
of the four-step aiethodj^ use of instruction sheets^ ^se of apdip- 
visual aids^ technique in Vraluation^ and shop nanagenentj were 
assessed and con;)areid against such variables as ^ge^ general ±ci^ 
ttflligence^ occupational experienpe^ teaching expexience^ educa- 
tional background of teachers and the occupation to be taught* 

Results; Conciusions were: (l) Added amounts of teacher pre- ' 
paratlon tend td increase the levti. ef perf omanoe of the 
befflnnixig teacher^^ (2) The inaxiiiram level of nreservice training 
8ho\£Ld be^ adopted as a ndntami prepaMtion time as concluded on 
the basis of interviews and observations^ (3) The quality of teach- 
ing by beg^iudng teachers in ^ocbension centers and in asrea 
centers is equals and (U) Age is not a determing factor of success 
for beginning industrial teachers* , (ERIC abstract) 
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Feshbach^ 1KB* Stt! 
. school pupil9 
Journal of Edu^ 



at teacher prefearences for elementary 
^ Lng in pereoxiality characteristics # 
lonal Psychology^ 196^, 6o(2), 126-132 • 



Porpose ^ This study tesiiip the hypothesis that student teachers 
place a higher Value upon\ children idio manifest* behaviors reflecting 
caution and conf oxraity than Ifhey place iqpon children exhibiting 
independence and challenge 



Procedure ♦ Two huxKlred 
enrolled in eleaftienta]^ 
of California at Los Ax^t 
presented with 16 story sd 
manifesting four personal^ 
varying personality clusi 

Besults ^ The findings 
conforming^ rigid^ depei 
the flexible, nonconf 03 
several intellectual and st 

Khile ratings of the perse 
sexes, the sex appropriate 
Judgiaent« 



forty ndddle-^class Caucasian, females, 
odl student teaching at the University 

were used as subjects* £adi was 
Ituations depicting boys and girls 
fty dusters. A x 2 factorial design 
by sex was used. | 

.cate that stu4ent teachers rated the 
and passive child nore positiraLy than 
independent and assertive child on 
lal dimensions. ; ^ * 

Lity clusters were similar for both 
9SS of the cluster infltienced the 
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29. FesUbach, MJD., «im1 Balgel, A. A not* on^'the xm» of tho 

sMBixtio ditferimtlal la mmwxIz^ t««el)«r ptrtonallty ' 
nod TiaiMa. Maoatloml wad PqrcncJ.oglciil M i>gar ai»nt , 
W68, 28(3) , • ^ . - —V-^ 

P<gpog« « To lnro«bi(at« tho rolatiooBhlp botwMn studont tMchera* 
8«lf porcaptdooB and tbolr Qonoaptloos of tha Idaal ould In the 
elaaarooa. 

Pyooadora . Tha aid) jacrta' vara lM$ atvdanta uMp mia Jnat baglsnaiz« 
atodast taaolsLnc ^nd 92 atvdanta aboliad oiap^atad ona qnaxtar of . 
their atndant taaohinf • ^ill mra faMla alaMBtazT- aohool atvdant 
taaidtara at tha ITnivaralty of California, Loa Ancalaa. 

lach atdb) Jaot vaa adalniatarad tha Twmtio Differential (daralopad 
hy Oagood, Siel and Tannmobavm, 19^7) vhieh^naa naad to aaaaaa 
attitwdaa, ^aaa, and r^atad paraon«llt7' attribitaa. 

Reantta , Statlaileal analTaia of tha data iadieatea that tha 
atndant taaeher'a aalf-aralvation cosbrUrataa to her pareaption 
of the IdiMl ofaild. Stmdazxt taaehari^ tend to plaoa a hlc^ 
tftlva on qjaelitiaa in otha^ ahleh are'iiljdlar to their own. A 
taaoharia jadcnant of the ideal oMld la alao related to the vay 
the teaober hariiBlf iranld ideally liJca to be. 

The reaalta iadleate that theae avbjaota aee thoMelves aa 
oontroUeid, eoofozaing and oantiooa. Thaj aapire to be leaa 
Inhibited and aore Ind^ndesb, but not 0Terl3r ao. ^ 

Vlndinsa here axe alMlar to the findinca of Getsela and Jackaon 
(1963). 
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30. Ftgnan^ k,0,, fond Iklbl, FMetiM tMehing. A atmdtixt 

Tlfir. Pt<body Jcwnug. of HHteatlon. 1^9. 1|6(6). 

}M. To detain infoauttlon aboni siidont toaebors fttw th«lr 
• wtng a dascriptlTo rathor than a qiMttlomiairo aatbod. 

ProoodBTo . Twofctanfch gnOm, oon-aeadealG tt^flXab <fl.a8a«a war* 
aakid to mita 'eoqioaltiona for iddoh tliey vovld not ba gradad* 
In tliaw thagr mold dLaeuaa tbelr hdnaat^ aiaoara raaotions to 
thalr •ivdonb tioacbar. Tba anblra sai^a f^rai^ vas eharaetarlsad 
aa vaMtiTatad^ and intanigatice aeozva ra^i^ed trm 79 to' 126. 

Rawfl-ta . The onarwhalwl t% raapoiaaa ma a dlscaiaad appaal jTor a 
taaoEar iibo «aa "nloa" to tba atndenta. Tbia "nlcaneaa" alsbt 
be asqireaaad through poUtanaaa^ oonrtaaj* friandlinaaa« patianoa, 
or parsonal eoosidaratlon. 

Ona raeurreBt orltioiaaj hoMTar« ma that paipUa fait °atndaixt 
taaXthera mra not atrlot anoogh* Tbla Ulnatrataa tba fftot that 
atvdanta do not oonfua "atxiotnasa" vltb "not being. nloa" is la 
ewiinljr thoutfbt. 



Stndenta alao ooailastad on t>eapWng nathoda. Tbaj pralael^ taaohers 

«ho gave olear aaqjlanationa and patient rapetitlonB. Theae/ 

teaohera didn't ax^onaa faar In atudanta if the latter ocMltted 

an error. Student alQo reaponded favorably to a fair diatrlbvtion 

of teaeber attaotion^^iind racognLsed the aaount of preparation 

pot in b7 thair atvdant teaohera. ' 

jnieae reaidta aaggeat that even liaitad^ poorly aotiveted 'atudanta 
f do eaq>rahend the ingrediwta of good teaohii^. For the aoat part, 

thagr 7«am for "the kind° of teacher that jou vonld want for a ~ 

friend, a real friend." 
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31 • mbum^ S. StvduKt taaefaiuet Ihoa* raaponBlbllltT? fbm 

laptiiwwd T— cmr ^iioiw >t ■»> um?wiiity of nilnoli 
1966«iy>7 (MIW by (ShMTlM Sahor oUMra^ . 1%B. ^ 
IW-^M. m 026 378 ^ 



Goop*ratiac t«ftoh«r«« eoUac* mqp«XTicor8« «imI atvdb&t t«fteh«rs 
MUt irark as • ttm to i)iL«n atttdent-t— oMwc proggma iddoh vlU 
proTido opporbunitlos for otalmtiac toachtr pexfomuioo and > 
8iib;}tet Mttor eoBpetonao and viiloh vill oneonract Indlvldaal 
t«a614af atTlea. Hie •valuation of atudaixt-tfaeher parfozwnoo 
. caa^'ba iaprovad by thxaa-wy ooafaraneaa in lAiob tba avparviaor 
«u oooperatlnK taaehar inrolTa tha atudant taaohar in aralmating 
hlMielf • il80« vaa oan ba aada of an avalnation prooadnre lika 
that ioctaatad by Cnrtia and Aadre«a« in which tba coopa^ting 
taadiar aapfOiaa #ildanea to htUp tha aiqjarviaor grada tha atudant 
taatdiar. Prqidaiac tzwoda in tha a^parviaion of atadant taabhing 
in^ada tha aaa of a taan of aaparviaora (a aidbjaot aattar apaoial- 
iat and an odacation apac^aliat), tha pawriaioo of such "{nto. 
atidant taaehing" axpaxiaoeea aa aiorotaaehii^, and tha aBplepwnt 
of talaviaion; tapa reoordl^. or fonua aTataaa (:g., nandara* 
ajtUm of intaraetion analysia) for tha analyaia of bahaTior dazing 
atndenb taaohlng^ Daapita tha iaprov«Mnta« tha atvdant taaohing 
aUnation ia far'froa idaal and oan ba fnrthar inQorarrad only 
twovgh coopavatic» batman the unLTarBities and the in&lie aohoolA. 
(BUG abfftraet) C 
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32. flings S.H* Th» Balatloaatlp BgtwMH Q—aroca Ttabal 

' Beh«flpr ct ^wUKA T— eaura wtt taw gLimwbqi Ywbtl 
BaftKtiOT oar TBair Goop>ming gjienira . F«pgr rtigTt 
Amnuu. convoeMioii on Boaoati <nRL lUtaa 
D ei3 788 



ttaareh, 1966. 



Pttrooat 



«• To tost the Iqrpotliesia that tho fwrbal bahtttior of 
toaehers in tho ^aarooH dooa not dumce in relotion to 



tho ToitMO. babavior of their ooop^tii^ toaoher* 

Prcbodaro . ▲ Toxbal-bahaidona aaasaxawpt of 12 otodont toaiOiera 
and o coopexmtlinK toachora ma uutoztakon Qaix« th4 obaorvmtion 
aehodiae and zoeoxxl foza 3D. iaalTBia of TarlanBo of atudoat 
. . toaohor aeovos nks povfoxMd. ▲ bo-varlanee aaiaTsia vaa alqo 
^. condnotod nslag thtf co<qioi«tli]g toaohora* aoorea aa the independanb 
Tarljfblo'. ^ 

Boaiata. Student teacher Taxbal behavior ohai^ed aifBifieantlT 
^ daxlns the atvdent toaohlnc period^ boooadac man aapporti-re, leas 
r^atinc* and leas acoeptlns (in a routine aanner) 6f ohildren'a 
reaponaea. labile frequncy of. atudenli^teacher reaponaes deereased^ 
fraqnew^ of stvdent-teaeher Initiated atataaeuta laereaaed 
bifnificantly. A high relationahip was foond botvew qoeatioidiv-' 
beharior pattema o£ atudant teatihera and their oooperatii^ teachers 
in oategori«8 of ooiiaex pMbleHs, ai^ple problaaw, pre-franed, 
and aff eotiTO-iaisinatiir^ prdblena. Soaa relationaliip was fooni 
betseen both gxonps .in a «p |> oft ing» approrii^, aeoeptixv, repeating^ 
rei}eeting» and oxitioisinK behaTlora. Xheae findii^a negated the 
hTpothesis of the .atudy and aoggest that further nseareh in 
. Texbal-bahavioral relationahip be vndertaken vaing obserrer teaas 
and a Tifietj of inatroMnta, aettinga and aaqplea., (KSEC Kbatraet) 
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33. FtLUer; F.F. Gonoems of teachers:' k deTslopaental concep- 
. tnallsation. Aaeriean Educational Research Uournal, 
1969, 6(2), 207-226. ~~" ^ 

Purpose ♦ To Investigate the concerns of be^^nnlng teachers azMi 
to see If there Is a level pf consistency *iilth othtir research 
done in -^4^ field. 



Procedore / I . Fourteen student .teachers enrolled in an education 
sexinar i^e used for this stud^. Six of these subjects met for 
' tvo hour^ a week vlth a counseling psychologist at iri^lch tiaie 
they discussed anything;' they vaqLted to* The saw procedure vas 
followed the next ten^vith eight subjects oo-^counseled by two 
counseling, ps^^ k frequency distribution v^b aade of 

1^ topics discussed dorljDg thdse Metings* 

Resnlys 1 . Findings vindicated that these sub4ects are concerned, 
vith :tbe new school situation and discipline during the early 
aeetings^ and pttpils lind pixpil Ifaming during the later veeks* 
T^re vas a aore fron*a conc^em about self to a concern vith 
leax^Ednge ^ ^ ^. 

Pri^ednns 2 . T«enty<^nine student^ teachers^ superrised by four 
different*«|)er?lsors^ vere asked to vrite "idxat you are. concerned 
about nbirf after a discussion irith a counseling psyoholcgist; 
Besponses iiere classified into three categories: (1) lihere do' I 
stand? How adequate am I? Htiir do others think I'b doing? (2) 
Froblen behavior of pupils. Glass control. Vtj do they do that? 
(3) Are pufdls learning? 'Bam does what I do affect their gainf 

*' * . 

Results 2 . Results indicate that they were all concerned with 
self adequacy and/or class control idiile noqewere concerned 
priaairily with the pupils* learning. 

toCTonped^pata of Other Igvestigations ^ Findings of other, research 
inoica-ke that teacher concerns rall^Into various categories depend- . 
ing on the p<^int they are at in their professional career. These 
areas are the pre- teaching phase which is characterised by non- 
concern and lack of interest with teaching per sej early teaching 
phase which is charact^riied by concerns about the selJT and adeqoacy; 
and late concerns which center around the pupil and bi9 needSj 
abilities^ capacities^ etc. ..^_^ 

Cc—ent ^ The study points out how the bulk of the education courses 
do not provide what the beginning teachers indicate that th^ needj 
i'^e.^ self assurance. Perhaps curricuiuM should be jgeared to **self- 
actualisatlon" and less learning pf facts per b§ • 
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3U. Fuller, F,P, •t tl. gff tots of Perabniliaed r»edbaok: Dnrii^ 
T— ohar Pr«p«i«tion on itaoner ^Tsonality and f •aehay 

y«' To eacuiLns tha offoots of thrve ktacls of pajohologieal 
on taaeher ptroparatlon, poraonBllty, ind f oisdbaok. 

Ptooodartu This fLro-jBar stii4f gathervd data on 17U pnspootlre 
tsaoESTtbrough personality tests, solf-enaiiation fonas, and 
sound filw of atwient teai^lng babarLor. Snbjeot's vara divided 
into four grovpa^-one for eoatrcO. and three for feedbaok tx^ataenb, 
idildh IwolTed «1 . n1m11y one or nore peraonal interviews irtth a 
psjDbologlst (Assessnsnt Feedback). The flrti^ feedbaok group 
reeelTed ovOj Aasesaient Feedbaeki the aeoood. In addition to 
reoelTlne Asaesanant Feedbaok, ms penxLtted to -vleir thi^oiindt 
flips (Behavior Feedbaok); and the third, after reoetvlng Behavior 
Feedbaok, was ^laoed In atudent teadhli« situations Judged aasd- 
Mlly f aollltatli« by obserrora. 

Besets . In general, studenbs with feedbaok evldensed aoro sdf- 
oonrideaoe, olassrooa eas«, and po^ltlTa attitudes tonard observa. 
tlon prooednres. In regard~to two propositions about feedbaok 
(studenbs «o«d.d beeoas aore reeeptlre to piqdl feedbaok and wraXd 
Inorease oharaoteristlos related to eCfeetlve teaohing), ohanges < 
ware not obserred betueen different treataant groups but rather 
betmen the beginning and end of preparation and between polled, 
ttxperlaanbal and oontx«l subjects. StrikLi« dlfferenoes between 
aloaentaxy and seonidazy ednoatioa aajors were reoorded. (BRIG 
abstraot) ^ . 
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35. QoXdauij, BJl. Ifftet of elMsrooi aaqpwrLinoe and Tidao tape 
•eOLf-Qbw^nratlon vpoa vadUKTirfedhMtt «ttlt«d»8 tovud 
stiLf iai toMixd tfnblng. Prooiedlngii of tha 7Tth 
Annaa. GonrnaMon of the A»5iom Pwoaolodel JUnoola- 
tion^ iyt>yj it, oitT-ftiio. ■ 

Pwgoso. To dotexaixis iduit offoot («) » 30-«Limto Aaesroon 
session «Lth a third gnide« aad (b) a Tldeojbape dbtervatlon of 
seOLf in the elassrooa session vofold hare on soiboaore elaunbatgr 
ednoatlon nddergnduttes* attltijdBS toward atHt and. towaxd 
teaching. 

Prooedwre . Sixty-three eleientaix eduoation aajors vere randoadr 
seleoted froa the sophoaore olaiis and dlTlded into two giKitips ^ an 
experianatai gecnp and a eootrol gronp. Three adnlnistrationa of 
two Q sorts* Calif oxnla Q set - Tovm III (Bloek^ 1961} and a 
■odifioation ctit the Minnesota Teaoher Attitude Inrentory (Gook^ 
X,eeds, anl Collis, 19^) «- were eontooted at one week intervale 
for both groi;^. Before the second adainistxmtion^ those in the ' 
.experlasnbal group read an assigned stor/ to a third grade dlass 
and engaged the class in stoiy-oonnebted aoti-vlties for 3b ainotes. 
Preceding the third adninistraUon, eaeh enperiasntal sobjeot ° 
Tismd thai video tape of the dassroon session. 

SesQIts. On alX attitodes toward self idiieh showed significant 
Change (<.Q5), the changes in attitude in the experlmntal groiq> 
were in the aore coepHnentHTy diteotion; in jfche . control group, 
slgnificaat changes in attitude toward seUT were in a aore 
unooapliaentMry direction. In attitude t^nrd teaching, the 
direction of change for the expexiaental groo^ was opposite f roa - 
the control groiqp. . . 

Coasent. . In an infernal discussion to obtain reactions to the 
studj, those in the axperiasntal grovqp said the experience 
aUerlftted anxieties th^ had b^ developiiv toward teadhii^, 
and reconaended that this type of experience be i. vgalT part 
of the teadher education p rogran. 
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36. Qomn, J.G., and Brooh, G. Ibab MkM a oraattra parson a 
oraatlTa taabhar? QlTtad Child Quartarly. 1567, U(3), 
157-159. 

P«gpoaa . To Idaotlf^- the paraocuOltj tralta of ereatlvo taaohars. 

• Prooadiga . Tha aid>Jaoba vara trm a oroatlvitr vorkataop oondnctad 
at saAWnxkado TaUeir SUta Gollaga. It IxnrolTad 350 flfbod 
childran in 13 dasaaa, 13 dammstration taaohara s^Iaetad for thalr 
oraatiTa iblllty, 13 ooonsAora, 66 taadhar traiaaaa. 

Tha Oooih Adjaottva Ghook LUt'aaa vaad hj-tho taaohara to dasoriba 
thaaisalTas and bj tha oonsiiltaaba to daaozlba*tha taaohara. 

BamOta. Flndlaea Indleata that oraatlTa taaohara hara a iraat 
doaTar wazgjr, «ra aalf -oonfldant, aaxa and oatgoii^ in nattiro, 
and ara aapaoliilly f^ froa Ijnatara nogativiagaa. 

Co— ont . Tha laok of a doflnition of taas and tha qtuOltj of 
tha toatlng infl^maaat leara tha ralidtty of thaaa flndliya opan 
to qnaatloa. 
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37* Qraj, IJL. Attitxto Chmga la Pr»-Sfc«i«at T^ofajj^ lKp«rl«>o> . 

^ ti«a consprtlvm of BMtaroh SvmlopasBb, 1970. B) O^lf 076 

Parpoao . To dattoxaliw tho off oota of two klada of lab axperlonoo 
on prw-irtviloab taaobias •dnoation aaJoi^^ttltwlM towrd oral 
laogoafa daralopMnb. . 

. ftpo^adara . Tha ardbjaota vara In two Kro^;>a. Qroxqp I (z«aa- 
^ piajing in liaa of azparianoa idth ehildran) 191a oaapoaad of 6$ 
coUaga atadanta. anrollad in a ooaraa antltlad Spaadh in tha 
KLaMotaar Sdhool at tha XfnUrmltj of lUliiola darii« tha 1^68 
fall qoaftar, Qroap H (aotval aacparLanca with dhildran) oonaistad 
of 76 ocU^a^ atvlanta anroUad In tha aaaa ooaraa dorli^ tha 
wlnbar qpartar. 

& . • ■' 

In attitoda aoala (Lastj, 1968) ahloh Inalvdad eholoaa ai^ raoikti« 
of oboloaa imui adalnlattsattad to both groiq>8 at tha baginnli^ and 
and of tha qoartar. CemparatlTa dati^jWaro aocanlnad to nota 
indloatlons of diaqfa In attitoda. 

Ragglta. Analjiaa of tha data tndioata that Qroup I iiaa aora 
eoQBamad vith aalf-naad than Oroop IIj Qrbi^ I appaarad to ba 
laaa ooooamed with dhildran than Qronp H; Oaronp H iadioatad 
■ora raapaot for ooUaagaaa* abilitiaa, praparation and perfomanoe. 

Findings indieata tha aignifioansa. of diraet axparianea id.th ohlldran 
for tha ftttiura taaohar. - 
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38. (huUfion^ K.L. Slaalatloii of Axalmtj SltWlona and its 

or stwdiot T«aoa»CT . maiaigt aohigm aut« 
JinLrw&iij, 196$. D p33 06U 

^U£OM. To dvtondiM tho •ff«otlT«M«a of •iaaatliv anxlotT-. ^ * 
BlttMUons ia r«d«olng amivty and iBsnaaing tha blftsarooa 
intaraotloa of at«cl«nt taadharai and to tast tha aUtaaant that 
alaolatloii oaimot duuBfa' attltvdaa. 

Procadara . Tfaa'^sobjaota (1-30) vara aU aaoondaxy adnoatlon 
■a^jora at Mlohlgaa Stata VnlTaraity irtio vara anroUad In tha 
aaoowlary adnoatlon aatboda eooraa for fall 1968 axMl in atodant 
taaehiag for wintar 1969. 

IncLaty of tha sil>Jaota aaa aaaanrad on pra- and poattaata baaad ' 
on tha IPAT inslatj- Seala. Thla Inatroaent constats of liQ^ qnaatloxis 
that fall ^thin fira aajor anxlatj- araaa. laeh qvastlon has 
thraa altaznatlTa anawara. Tha nandprs Intaraotlon AnOTsia 
Instrmant (1967) vas «aad to aaasnra Taxbal Intaraotlon^f 
taaohara and stndanta. Stvdant-taaohinc anooass una dataxslnad 
b7 a aealo daralopad hj Wast (1968) . Tha sidl»Jaots vara ratad on 
a aix point aoala fktm "Taiy bast" to "failad". - Tha tobjaots* 
aall^oono^gt ws iMsarad on a saaantlo dlff axmtlal (Osgood and 
othaxw, 1958) . Conoams aboat stmdant taaohing «ara Idantif lad 
hr an Instmaaot (Trlplatt, 1967) afaloh Usts tha I6 aost firaqoantly 
mxpva—i ooaoazns of saoandary atndant-taaehars. Tha subjadta ' 
vara askad to rata than la ordar of #L bali« tha graataat eonsam 
to |l6 balng tha laast oonoan. ' 

A aljulator^ (of anzLaty altaatlons) was oonstmotad. It eonslstad 
of 31 abort aotlon plotara Tlgnattaa, Warlslmi eaaoras and vidao 
tap^ raeordar, talavialon aonltor and a raoaU voricar (idio vas 
oparatlonall73daflaed M "apaolally tralnad IndlrLdnal to aid 
sob^t in rai^OLlng faalinga and diotlons fait darii^ tha 
aljnlationO • K»oh aobjaot in tha axparliianUl groop spant six 
ona hour aaa«Loas Tlavlng tha aatariala and diseosslng his thoughts, 
faalinga, atUtadaa and aaotlons with tha racall workar. 

assBlts . Analyaiaof tha data indleataa ik) support of tha hypotha- 
«l8 that siaolation Qoald lovar antlatx. IVwal also lapLlad th^t 
stndant talk, as aoasnrad bj Flandara, did inoraasa in tha (a.aaa- 
rooas of v^ndant taaohara who had slanaation azparlenea. Salf. 
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concepts did not increase a resnlt of the eisulatlon* Glass-* 
roan control concerns did xM>t decrease as a result of the 
simlator esqperience. 

Cement. An excellent piece of research. Its veal-Oi of backgroimd 
Infozvation is clearly spelled oat and easUj nnderstocKl— even 
1^ those without a hack«roand in psTchoLogy. 
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IHTBODUGTION 



This bibliography Includes axmQtations of selected research articles 

and reposrts on Teacher Candidates iMch hare appeared in the lltera- 

/) 

tnre flrom 1968 to 1972 « The entries are numbered and are arran^d 
alpliabetlcallj b j author in the body of the bibliography. Code let-* 
tera> identify the descriptor categories by which each entry is das^.- 
sified« A listing of itens by descriptor category follows the ^ 
annotations. 
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39. Habexman^ M. The Concept of Tranafer and the Preparation 

of Teachers , rrencn Llcfc^ Indiana: (Sonf erence^ln honor 
or Florence B. Stratemyer. 196$. SD 023 63$ 

Fondamntal to eraluatlng the eff ectlreneee of teacher education 
l8 detendning whether the theory and practice of preeervlce 
trainings cany orer Into Inservlce teaching. Considering the 
large nnnber of beginning teachers vho soon drop out of teaching^ 
"It appears that they do not. Possibly teacher educators have 
put too nch reliance on the concept of transfer. A review of 
the literature reveals that transfer aay not be the sole factor 
In the learning processj only In earlier studies of transfer 
are Individual differences accounted for^ usually by recognising 
intelligence as a major determinant in the transfer process. The 
success of a beginning teacher aay be due to his personal adapta- 
bility to the principal, the pupils, the setting, and the role 
expectations he must face in his teaching asslgnnent rather than 
to any siallarlty between his student teaching practice and his 
jCjjrst teadhing situation. Conseqaentiy, »lt seens . . . that 
teacher education will be better served by seeking to learn 
Kore w^ of developing elsMnts within individuals rather than 
trying to reconstruct identical situational elcMnts between 
preservice and in-seirvlce experiences." The task of teacher 
educators is to stlwnlate professional condtmnt in their students 
by servings aodels of good teaching practice, with the 
laboratory eiq^erience serving to sold individual students < 
perceptions of the teaching profession. (ERIC abstract) 

( ' ■ .. ■ . 
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UO. HabexMBn, H. The nlatlonship of bogns ejqpeetatlons to 

auoceas ia°8tiic[«xib teaching (or t^nKinalion*a lUegltimata " 
Son). JoamiJ. of Teacher Bdaoatlon^ 1970, 21, 69-72. 

Porpoae . Data waa gathered to exaalne the likelihood of raising 
cooperating teachers' and student teachers' expectations'. It ms 
hypothesised that cooperating teachers lAo an told that their 
student teachers hsTe high potential vill later rate their 
students higher than control eooperatii^ teachers. Additionally, 
it was hjpothesised that student teachers idio am, told of the 
outstanding nature of their cooperating teachers will later rate 
them hie^r than unlnfonaed control stttdents. 

Procedure . ^Before classrooa aStfiganents were aade, 120 Douglass 
College vooMn were rando«3y assigned to four groups. Group I 
students were told they in»re assigned to one of the flnest^teachers 
in New Jersey. Orocqp II students were told nothing but their 
cooperating teachers were Inf ozaed that their student teachers 
had Tery high potential^ for student teaching. Qroup IH wis a 
coablnatlon of I and II. Group IV students and cooperating 
. teachers were told nothing. At the conclusion of the student 

teaching period, student teacher achleTeaent was rated by coooperat- 
ing teachers on a nine-point scale. Student teachers rated 
coopwating teachers as. "above aret&ge*^ or "below aTerage" . 

Results . A Chi square test revealed no significant differences 
between the expectation grbiq>s (I and HI) and the non-ezpectation 
groups, thus rejecting the second fajpothesis. A lleitation of 
the results is discussed in teras of grading practices of cooperat- 
ing teachers. The slwpllstic belief that infoxvLng teachers to 
.hold high expectation effects behaTloral change is challenged. 

Coraent. ilhat is not discussed is the possibility that the 
Methodology of this study is too slnpllstic to obtain significant 
results on a highly coaplex interactional inrocess. 
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Ul. Btoootimian^ B.^ and Koon, J.R« . Tho Reinf orcaaent Behaviors 
of Teachirg-^ln^'TraipiM; ^ Paper read a^ JUwrlcan 
iaucatlowtL Beeeawhlssociation Innnal Meeting, 1970 • 
W Ol*0 951 

Purpose > This reseftroh explores the sanctioning behsTior of 

prospectiTe teachers. It was hypothesised that teachers' sane-* 

tioning be^vibr vill rary in a giren teaching task depending on N * 

a) their tendency to be anzLoas (their need to aroid failure), 

b) their perception of the student's oooqpetency, and c) the 
difficulty of the satexlal to be mastered. 

Procedure . The sample consisted of UO teacher trainees (27 females 
ana 13 males), enrolled in undergraduate education courses, who 
were required to teach a student on a concept . formation task. The 
. student vas a confederate idio performed cm a set level for all 
teachers. Each teacher vas set to expect a certain level of student 
performance. Teachers had been administered the Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire and divided into high andcLous and lev anxious groups. 
A 2x2x2 factorial design was employed nith twp levels of anxiety, 
two levels pf student competence, and two levels of task difficulty. 
There were thus eight conditions, each with five teachers. The 
apparatus consisted of a screen separating teacher and student 
through which stimulus cards could be presented. Tokens were used 
by the teacher as monetary reinforcers. In the easy task, facial 
discriminations on the cards were to be discriminated, -while in « 
the difficult task, the learner had to discriminate a series of 
tiny dots in the comer of the card. Teacher effectiveness was 
to be compared. Differential instructions were given to teachers 
of CGopet^nt and noneompetent students. 

Results . Data came out as predicted but not significantly so due 
to the small sao^le site. The only significant F ratio involved 
the interaction between anxiety and ccmiqpatence . Several data 
were consistent with the hypothesis that, when the fearftalness of o 
anxlouSB tethers was aroused by below-*par performance of cci^>etent 
students, diminished rewar^ds resulted. The nonoompetent student' 
brought out the genc/rosity of these same teachers. The rewarding 
behavior of low anxious teachers was much less affected by task 
and student variia>les. . ^The significant differences in the 
rewarding behavior of high anxious arid low anxious teacher-trainees 
wre due to their differential expectations for competent stud&nts. 
Gbnoernlng punitive behavior, a tendency was Observed for high 
anxious teachers to use fewer negative saJ^tioris than low anxious 
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Barootunlali, B^, and Koon^ J«R« 



tesichers. Tbeae resiats suggest that teachers » vhen placed in sit- 
uations in which they f par failure (high anxious) , tend to use a 
naarrower range of reinforcing behaYior (reward less and punish 
less) and thus not use rewards and punishments as ^'effectiyei;^.V^ ^ 
as they night. This finding is consistent with preirioas research, 
demonstratijag that anxietj arousal interferes with or reduces . 
variability in J^ask performance • 

In teacher expectation studies^ it has been maintained that gains 
in high expectation pupils depend in part on observation of the 
effects of differential reinforcement on the pupil. It was 
9uggested^ from the present results^ that perceiyer characteristics 
may well be of ^value in' describing the dynamics of the ^Pygmalion'^ 
effect. 
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hZ^ Hart/ N.M.^ and Braim^ N. Dognatlsrii aa ralatad to aecorjicy 
of atudaixt teacher's jvdgaeht oF etvdents* Joomal of 
^ Teacher BducatloHs 196?/ l8(li); U29^1i37> 

Parp08e > To iinre^tigate the poeelble relationship betveen a 
teacher's IsTel of doptatlsa and her eraltuitlon and Judgment of 
certain classroon behaviors . 

Procedore . Seventy-fife VnlTersity of Minnesota stnd^nt teachers 
of economies vere asked to judge the relatlTe strengths^ of 
six arMS of valties held by their 1^267 seccmdarj school sttidents. 

Bach^ prior to^ student teaching^ receipt d the Adomo F Scale the 
Intrentory of Beliefs^ and the Omibus Personality Inrentory 
(Autoncay Scale) ^ to test three levels of dogaatisM. ^ The 
Study of Values (Allport, Vernon and Llndsey) was alt^o adnlnistered 
to provide ^ta on the student teachers* valujes. 

" Besnlts ^ Statistical analyses of the data indicate no significant 
clifrerences among teachers with high^ MdiuM^ and low dogwutlsM 
levels nith arespect to accuracy of judgment of students* values. . 

^ck of significant statistical daji^a at the .0$ level say be due 
to the f«c^t that other important variables enter into dogpatism. 

Statistical analysia^of the aean scores in accuracy in Judgnent 
did indicate that teachers with lev dogMatisM ere cblisistently ^ 
more accurate in their judgnents. . 

Gouent« A great deal of statistical analysis of vailables. 
SeeMd to be trying to stretch the datia to fit the hypothesis. 
Little discussion of vhy there vas a lack of significance for 
the hypothesis. 
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Pur pose ^ To discover whether correlaldons ad.st between teacher 
pers&nalltj tjpM and the degree to which teach«»s hold profession- 
al attitudes; / 



Pro^ed^e* Subjects were 152 student teachere af^wo prlyate ^ 
liberal arts coU^es. Thqy were given the ^xteen PersoiialltT 
Factor Test before and after student teaching. They also filled 
out a qaestionnalre contaiiiing personal and social background 
infonHitlon.f This Information was used in conjunction with the 
$ factors Isolated by Gattep and considered to be correlated ^ 
with success in parofessional oecupatlenss doidnance, lack of 
inhibition, iaaginatlon, shrewdness, and liberalise. 



tosults > No statistical analyait was giren. HoweTer^ Heddendof 
concluded that the. person irifib Is Inclined to be successAil in 
teaching tends to be practiccCL and conrentional, and Ivhat this 
node differs from the personality aodel Inclined to be successful 
in a profession. College A had a higher percentage of the succesii^ 
fal pi^ofessipnal t^pe student, and I8j^ of the student teachers 
indicated they did not plan to teach' the folloving year after 
cc^>leiing^ student teaching. College B had a higher percentage 
of the successful ieacher t^pe, and oxHy one student, idio planned 
to find a position In higl^r education, did not indicate a plan 



to teach after graduation. 
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Uii. Henjaa^ A. A atudy tJ^o signlfloance of student teachers* 
persoosllty ctmrtL^kflB^lCB. Journal of Teacher Idaca-> 
, tlon^ 1969, 20, lU3«^34i7» 

V ■ - ' 

Ptirpose ^ To dtudy the relationship "between certain personality 
characteristics of secondarj acadeidc student teachers and success ^ 
In the stndent-^teachlng experience^ 

Procedure > Seyenty^elght jOTnlTerslty of Minnesota student teachers 
vera given Gattel's Sixteen Person^ty Factor Qaestlonnaire (Foms 
A and B) prior to teachlnf ^ and> at the close of the student-* 
teaching unlts^ their pupUs vere given the Hoyt^Oriji Pupil Reaction 
Izrrentory. Each UnlTerslty BQpmvxBor then lisslgned letter ^ades 
,and ranked the student teachers Inl order of teaching eff ectlreness • 
Analyses of relationships betveen student teachers* personality 
characteristics and their grad6^ rank^ and assessaent by pupils o 
vere aade through correlation^ regj^esalon^ and analysis of variance 
technlqaes. 



Results. It was found that at the senior high level It was 
laportant for the teachelb to be highly Intelligent and enthusiastic. 
At the Junior high liivel It was also Ijqportant for the teacher 
to be eaotlonally Mature^ Inclined to experiments sonewhat extro- 
verted^ and socially adjusted. ! 
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i*^. Hill, R., and Madley, D, Change in Bahatiora of First Tew 
Intern Teachers > Paper reaa at JUMrlcan Iducailonal 
ikesearch Association Meeting, 1968 • ED 03U 72U 

Porpose * To ezaaine^ changes in the teaching behavior pf 1(0 • 
rirst-*7ear secondary school teacher inteirns in a Metropolitan area 
vfao vera nsabers of an Intern Teaching Progren* These , interna 
receire six veeks of training in their initial aiuner and during 
their first year receire clos^ m;q[)er?ision and participate in 
aeainar classes. Initial obserrations of intern teachers were ^ 
■ade in early February and final obserrations were sade in late 
May« MeasureMnts at these tvo tiMs span a hypothetical period 
of accelerating growth in teacher plannlsog and skilly and shoold 
ireflect a positiTS change in teacher bebaTior. 

Procedure > Of thp 70 (U3 »ale, 27 feaatle) first year interns, 
3b were at the senior high school level and 3l* were at the junior 
high school level. Interns taught in four subject areass iiatbeaa<» 
tics) science, English, and social studies. 

Each intern was obseirved four tises by two trained observers, each 
usiaig one. of two observation instruments s Flanders Interaction 
Analysis (lA) and the Medley Observation Schedule and Record h 
Verbal (OScAR UV) . Observers sampled behavior for 28 minutes 
during a class period. OScAR UV scores were rescaled to form 
orthogonal contrasts. Individual scores were subjected to analysis 
of variance.. \ 

Results . The Ik data yielded lli scores indicating significant 
changes in the teaching behavior of %hB Interns and the following 
statements were made regarding these changes t a) student initiated 
responses ina^reased dramatically while direct student responses 
dacreased; b) there was a decrease in teacher use of praise; c) 
there was a shift from convergent to divergent teacher questions; 
d) there was a decrease in the content^cross area; e) increased 
student talk was followed by both an increase in the amount of 
teacher acceptance and a decrease in the amount of evaluation 
by the teachers; and f) student talk seemed to increase following 
all teacher talk. 

Significant changes were reflected on lU OScAR sccnres including i 
a) increase in teacher describing; b) shortening of teacher 
questions; c) decrease of elaborating interchanges; d) increase 
of divergent interchanges; and e) shift in interchanges toward 
"acceptance ' 
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mi, R., and NBdl«7, D. 



In gtmral, tfas teacher 'interna ware describing aore, using aore 
diTorgent questions and less eonrergent qnestionsj and becagdj!ig 
less STiuLnatiTe and more neutral in their responses. 
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k^. Hiller^ J* Verbal response iiuU.<;^attQrs of conceptual vague- 
^ ness. Jaerican Educational Research Jownal, 1971, 8, 
I5l-l6l7~ 

Ptirpoae ^ Thla experlnant studies the assumpion that a coioDiunica- 
tor»s vagueness, which is defined as a stin^us condition which 
^ cdrectlj varies with the speaker's Jack of knowledge, leads to 

an associated verbal vagueness respoMe, Specifically, the 
study investigates the Iq^othesis that, a manipulation of coimnand 
of knowledge would produce a concondtant nanipulation of verbal 
vagueness response frequency* 

Procedure * A 2 x 2 design was employed in vaaryfng level of 
laiowledge* In one group, a taped "good lesson*' served as the basis 
of a two-odnute lecture while in a second group, ^0% of the original 
material was rand«^ repriced with excerpts from another lesson ^ 
(knowledge treatmenb) • Imediate command of knowledge was varied 
by allowing one group of speakers -more time to prepare lectures 
than a second group (preparation treatment) . 

Twenty-fouir male undergraduate volunteers, 26 of wh<im were prepar- 
ing to be teachers, served aa experimental lectiirers. 

Results . While the Prep^ation Treatment had no effect, the 
Knowledge Treatment had a marked effect. The knowledge manipula- 
tion may have produced effects in addition to differences in 
comprehension of lesson material. The subjects, who were described 
as highly motivated, may have had their anxiety level and self- 
confidence maidpulated when the lesson they wbre to base their own 
lecture on "turns into the babbling confusion presented ... by the 
low knowledge tape recording." The author holds that according 
to vagueness theory, stress normally arises when a speaker is 
instinicting a group on material he does not know well. 
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U7. Hough^ J.J Lofawuij E.J and Obar^ R. Shaping axvl predicting ' 
verbal teaching beharlor in a general Mthods course. 
Journal of Teacher Kducaiion.]l969. 20. 213*221l. 

Porpoae. Two training designs vere used in this stud/ to help 
beginning teachers deve^l^op awareness and skill in the use of a ^ 
varietur of yex1»al teaching behayiors . 

Procedure 1 . In one type of design^ 168 "^le^aduate fl^txdenta 
In teacher education classes were taught the Flanders Ihteraci$ion 
Analysis to a point of »1nlTO« proficiency. In addition^ students 
practiced Tarious Te;:'bar teachixig behaTlors in a series of aicro- 
teachlng episodes. Pairs of students were assigned to a public 
school c]|Assrooa so that lAdle ^one was engaged in exploratory, 
teaching^ the other could take Interaction analysis and give 
feedback to the partner. ^ ' 

In the second tjpe of design ^ students underwent a similar experi- 
ence but without the use of a foiteal category Bystem. 

Results 1> Data coUecte'd on teaching behaviora in sdcroclass 
lessons showed that students trained in the use of interaction 
analysis used: (1) aore praise and encouragement j (2) acre 
acceptance and clarification of student ideas; (3) fewer directions j 
(U) less criticism and Justification of authority; (5) less 
corrective feedback; and (6) solicited less student talk in response 
to the teacher. 

Procedure 2 >» Thirty students who had been in the groups taught 

interaction analysis and 30 students who had been in the control ^ 

groups were followed into student teaching the next a'cademlc 

ysar to see if differences^ found in the microclass situation \ 

persisted. 

Each of the 6o sttident teachers was observed six times during his 
student teaching by a trained observer using the Flanders Interaction 
iboalysis. ^ , 

Results 2 > The data indicate that studept teachers trained in the 
use of interaction analysis differed from the comparison group in 
the following: (1) they used more accejitance and clarification 
of student feelings; (2) they used more praise and encouragement 
of student action or behavior; (3) they used more acceptance and 
clarification of student ideas; (U) they used less lecture; {$) 
they spent less time in giving directions; |ind (6) tfaejr stimulated 
more student-initiated talk. 
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Ifi. Johnson^ J. Change in studant teacher dognatisn. Journal 
of Bducatienal Researoh s 196?, 62(5), 22U«226. 

PozpoM, To determine if a change in student teacher dogmatism 
dlwing the student teaching escperlence vas a function of the degree 
of dogMtistt of the snperrLsing teacher. 

Procedure . The stiblects consisted of 80 college seniors (77 female 
and 3 «ale) i*o were enrolled for off -campus student teaching at 
George Peabodjr College for Teachers. Fifty-one of the subjects 
were secondary student teachers, and tventy-nine were student 
teaching at theelementary level. Bi^ty supwvislng teachers were 
also inrolred the study. 

The Dogmatism Scale, Form £, vas administered to the eighty ^ 
student teachers just prior to the beginning of the student teach- 
ing experience and again at the conclusion of the ten--veek period 
of student teachioag. The scale was also completed by the eighty 
8iq>ervising teachers at some time dnring the ten^week period. 

Results . * A change in the degree of student teacher open- and closed- 
mindedness was seen as a ftumtion of the degree^f dogmatism of the 
cooperating supervising teacher with whom the student was placed. 

VBuce, it is iiiportant to exercise care in the placement of student 
teachers with supervisors as t|ie latter appear to significantly 
influence the fprmer.* 

Ccwgent .^ It would be interesting to investigate further the fact 
tUEit tbo^e students who scored lower than their supervisors on the 
Doginatism scale "showed a greater shift toward the supervisors* views 
than did the higher scoring group^. If the lower scorers are 
considered to be more open-minded, then they are also more suscepti- 
ble to supervisor influence. Such a result has important implica-* 
tions in student placement with specific supervisor types. 
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h9^ Johnson^ J.L.^ and Seagull^ A. A. Form and iTtnotion in the 

affective training of teachers. Phi Delta Kappan/ 1968, 
50(3), 166.170. H) 02U 63O 

Preeentlj a contradiction exists between f om ax^ function in 
teacher education. Although creatirity and self-^avareness are 
voiced as goals for teachers and<rtheir students, teachers are all 
too often educated bj aeans of lectures, a fon which holds quiet 
attentireness rather than intellectual aggression a chief value. 
In their own classes, education professors fail to utilise the 
techniques they advocate: teas teaching, prograaied texts, and group 
process . Since teachers^ tend to teach in the form in which they 
were taught, a dichotcsy between actions and words is perpetuated. 
Consultations with specially trained teachers of disturbed cMldren 
revealed that teachers found it difficult to sake explicit demands 
on colleagues or children, were unaware of their value as models, 
feared to generalise from past experieiice, saw no relationship 
betwe^ rules governing the behavior of normal children and that 
of disturbiog children, and were fearful of negative criticism. 
If teachers are to be well-integrated individtials able to foster 
self-actualisation in children, the form of teacher education 
must be emended to follow its function. Teacher education must 
encourage creativity and experimentation and provide a model for 
flexible, dynamic, innovative actio^:|TOthat mistakes may be viewed 
as <^ox*tunities for growth and deveX^B^. (IKCC absti^act) 
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$0. Johnson, and Waldrop, R.S. A study of ^Taluatlctn in 

social science oriented educational psychology courses. . 
Bdueational and Psychological MBi^sore»ent , 1969, 29, 
9(>9'97f>. ■ 

Purpose , To Inrestigate the concurrent validity of the Redirood 
Scnool Teat through correlation with the course grade and to 
investigate the construct validity through assessaent of change 
after course experience and correlation nith other variables. 

Rpocedare » The Redirood School Test was constructed to Measure a 
Actor designated as application ability. This saaple consisted of 
I8U students in an educational psychology course. In addition to 
the Redirood School Test^ subjects were given the Forced Choice-* 
Teacher Attitude In^ent<»ry (Bartlett^ 1966), the Test of Basic 
Knowledge in Psychology (an experiaental 25 iten Multiple choice 
screening test of basic psychological knovledge) ^ and a Biographical 
Information Card. Group I subjects took the RST and 7C-.TAI , at 
the final class aeeting. Group II subjects coa?>leted the RST, 
FC-TAI and TOBKIP at the initial class Meting^ and the RST and 
FC^TAI vere then x*e*ada|pi8tere(f at the final class neeting. 

Results . RST scores correlated significantly vith final course 
grade (Group I - p<.05j Group H - p<:.ai) and a significant 
ii^rovenent vas found bettfeen pre»course and post-course perfor- 
Mnce (p<.05). Perforaiajace on the RST was significantly related 
to previously acquired psychological knowledge (p<:.Ol). Pre-course 
RST scores correlated .25 with pre-course FC-TAI scores and 
post-cours^ scores correlated .38. 

Conwent . Johnson and Waldrop conclude that the RST would seen 
apixropriate for Measuring jaroficiency in teacher preparation. 
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51. Johnston^ D.P. The relationship of self-supervision to 

change in selected attitudes and behaviors of secozxiarx 
student teachers i Bducational Leadership^ 196?, 27(1), 



Porp( 



ose. To determine the relationship betveen student teachers' 



-attitudes and the incidence of direct and indirect control of 
tibeir classrooa interaction behavior; and to conpare those 
supervising thenselves vith those supervised in the traditional 
■ode. 

Procedore , The student teachers used uere frcm Meaphis State 
thiversity. All received the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(HTAI) and all were observed during a 20-*ainate lesson using 
Flanders* system of interaction^ The population vas divided into 
three categories: high score, fverage score and lov score on the 
MPAI. 

Results , Analysis of the research indicates the foUouingr 1) 
there was no significant relationship between attitudes and teach- 
ing behavior before supervisory treatoent; 2) si^ervision tends 
to prmote a significant relationship between attitudes and teach- 
ing behavior; 3) those in self-supervision tended toward indirect 
teaching; and self-supervision tends to promote higher scores on 
the MTAI. 
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52. Johnston, D.F. Salactad^Aapeots of Self-Snpervlslqn by 
Student Teachara. FAnal Beport. Tannassae; keapfijo 
Stata tJniYarsliy; 156b. HJ 28^ ^ 

Purpose . To datamine the coBparatiTa affects of salf-^sopervlslon 
and traditional supervision upon student teacher attitudes and 
behavior. ^ 

Procedure . A stratified randon senile of 81i student teachers in 
secondary school academic subject areas vas distributed Inco four 
treataent groups according to a trichotonlsation of their scores 
on the lOnn^sota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) . Bach student i 
teacher taogiht two 20-iBlnttte lessons with the sane content to 
different classes of five piQ>ils. One group supervised itself 
using videotape and Flanders^ system of Interaction analysis ji 
another group vas supervised in a isore traditional manner (super- 
visor presenf)^.. The two remaining groups esqperlenced both self- 
si^ervlsion aid teacher supervision, l^on program completion the 
KPAI was retaScan (in one group ratasting was at delayed intervals) . 

Results . Analysis of rariance indicated the following: (l) Ho 
signlfieant relationship exists between attitudes. and teaching 
behavior before supervisory treatanent. (2) Si^rvlsoiy treatment 
tends to promote a significant relationship between attitudes 
and teacldng behavior. (3) Self -supervision tends to promote 
indirect teaching and hl^er MTAI scores. (U) Estimates by 
student teachers of the percentage of indirect teaching they 
exhibit in their lessons are very Inaccurate under both tradi- 
tional and self-supervision. No significant relationship 
exists between time and attitude change in student teachers 
supervised in a traditional manner. (ERIC abstract) 
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53 • Jonas^ k.L. Teacher #ucatlpii:^ Frefanxices fir teaching 
intellectually exiceptioxial^ children. Bdneatioh and 
Training of the MentaOly Retarded^ 1971, 6(1), 

Purpoae * To, ntud/ ^^ej^lationahipe betneen preferences for 
teaching educable sentallj retarded children and preferences for 
teaching certain traditional school subject natter aiod/oir grade 
levels. ' , 

Procedare > The subjects were 51(0 female college undergraduates 
and esqparLenced teachers. The subjects vez^ ask^d to rate their ' 
teachuig preferences on a range from exceptional to non-exceptional 
on a 25 point scale. / 

Results ♦ Data vere analysed according to l5xL5 matrices of inter- 
correlations, ^gnificant relationships vere indicated among 
the rariibles under study. The general findjUngs inply that factorsK 
related to preferences for teaching elementary level educable 
mentally retarded were similar to those related to teaching 
preferences for kindergarten-elementary teaching. 
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5U. JustiB^ T.B« A r^able aeaaore of teacher ef f eetlTeness . 

Eduoatlonal Leaderahlp Heaeareh Supplement » 1969, 27(1), 
a9-5>. 

Ptirpoae , The flrat hypotheala ralaed ia vhether atudent teachers 
1*0 teach effectlrely in ons^^subject field t^ach aa veil in a 
second subject field. In aeeldlng an independent predictor variable, 
since perf orsance tests tate tiM and careftd planning, a secozvi 
hypothesis vas constructed: Will student teachers lAo icore veil ^ 
'on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) also produce 
high pupil achievenent aean scores in their classes? 

Procedure , The criterion Measure of teacher ef f ectiTenssis^ vas 
oerinea as the aean of all post- test scores of a class of pupilis 
on contenb*Talidated tests of subject matter objectires* Objectives 
vers limited to areas that vera unfamiliar to both student 4 
teachers and pupils. To enhance reliability, the student teachers 
vera required to teach^tvice in succession using objectires in tvo 
different subject fields. 

In establishing the sample, ten high school student teachers from 
VCLk vers measured for general teaching ability and vere^^eelected ^ 
for their unfamiliarity vith tvo dJLfferent subject fields. Each 
subject vas given a kit containing objectives, resource materials, 
practice exercises, and distlractors,. and vas instructed to 
prepare a lesson overnight so as to produce optimal pupil achieva- 
ment. On the folloving day, student teachers instructed^ for 30 
minutes in each subject and vere giv«»il paper and pencil post-tests 
and 1$ minutes for testing. Objective? vere prepared so that 
they vould reliably generate differences in the test-retest design. 
Care vas taken so that no student teacher or pupil vould have an 
initial advantage. 

Eesults • After the data vere collected, each student teacher vas 
ranked by all the pupils in his class for each subject taught. 
Correlations of rankings vere significant, indicating that most ^ 
student teachers idxo vere effective in ons subject vere as effective 
in the second subject as veil. Student teachers vere also ranked 
by HFAI scores idiich vere then correlated vith each of the tvo 
subject raiikings. These correlations vere statistically significant. 

This study vas said to have generated the first relic^le measure 
of general teaching ability. Also, it demonstrated a relationship 
between student teacher attitudes and general teaching ability. 
This study siqpporta the contention that puplL performance is a 
valid criterion measure of teaching effectiveness. 
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55. Kana, R.B. IJa» of tbs Saiiantlc IMLfftrentlal Tabhniqus to 
Measoafe^ Proapeet^ ElirojatarT Sehool Teacher Attitude 
jfrovard Matheaatlea gmd 6ther Stibjeota* Final Repof^T ' 
iaXayettej Indiana: Pardue ^eaearch roimdation. Ssb^i. 
BD 021 761. 

The first obJeotiTe of thia research was to coiqpare the attitudes 
. of prospective eleBMiQtary school teachers toirard aatheaatics and 
three other areas-* --lasiguage arts, science, and social studies-^-^s 
acadeodc disciplines and aQ» fotnre teaching areas/ The second 
objectire was to test the predictive validity of congroity theory 
vhen applied to subjects and concepts tvKm eleaentazy edacaticm« 
The third objective was to study seaantic differential (SD) 
factor structure for the educational concepts and aubjecta atudied. 
The final objective vaa to describe the locations in seaantic space 
of the aaaning of each concept studied and to desca*ibe any cluster 
pattii^ms among these aeaxiings* Sub jects in this study vers pros-* 
pective eleaentary school teachers on vhoa aobatantial efforta had 
, been eapezided to enhance their aatheaatical aophiatication. Each 
of the four aectiona of thia report deala nith thoae aapecta of 
the reaeax-ch tohich bear on one on the ob jectivea listed above . 
(EBIG abstract) ' . ■ ^ 
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$6. Kennedy^ and Emtphroj, Kfftot of the system 

/ approaah on cl^ani^jog praservlca teacher attitudes tonard 
selected Instructional design factors. Journal of 
Bducatlonal Research ^ 1971, 6U(8), 365-35^1 



jose* To deteraine the effect of system approach training 
^n preserylGe teachers * attitudes toward selected design 



xactors. 

Procedure . Subjects vers students in education courses at Western 
Hontana College. Two groiq>s were randomly chosen«-<-twenty students, 
for the experimental' group and twenty«»three for the control group. 
A semantic diff erentiiCL was constxmcted measuring eleven design 
factors relatlTe to three semantic scales: (1) eraluiitlon, (2) 
•tabUity, and (3) receptivity. The studehfb were ^Ten this , 
measure as a posttest to determine their attitudes toward the 
e:q>erimental pro£p»am. 

Results . A significant difference (p<.001) existed heiween the 
two groups' attitudes toward the oTerall program ks measured by 
the semantic Scale evaluation. 
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$7. King, J.E.,^ and ELLls^ J.B. k svrvej of the characterlBtlos 
judg&d to contribute to the l^ffectlreneea of college 
teacner edacators. Journa l of Teacher Education. 1971, 
22(3), 33103li- ' ^ 

Purpoae . To obtain opinions regarding factors that hare pMTented 
college faculty responsible for teacher education from attaining 
higher achleTeaont in their teaching, research, and service 
functions. 

Procedure > A 'questionnaire was sent to an appropriate adnlnlstrator 
in each Institution listed in the 196? Directoiy of the Aaerican 
Association 6f Colleges for Teacher Bducatlon tM^^ETI flc«q)leied 
questionnaires were received ircm 300 {t2%) . 

Results. Those faculty^ mabers judged to be Ineff ective in teaching 
performance /were characteriied as: (a) lacking in knoirledge of their 
special field and in preparation for college teaching, (b) unable 
to relate effectively with colleagues and students and «|iiotionally 
unstable, (c) lacking in ■otivation, .creativeness, and ability to, 
conunlcate effectively and (d) unable to use Instructional nathods 
and Materials effectively. Those Judged Ineff^tive In'reseajrch 
' were characterised as (a) lacking in specific research know-how 
and in preparation for the tasks oX educational research, (b) 
enotionally unstable or mentally ill, (c) lacking ■otivatlon ani 
oreativeness, and (d) poorly organlted axvi attendant to detail. 
Those Judged Ineffective in service functions were characterlaed 
as being (a) lacking in relevant professional experience, (b) 
emotionally unstable or mentally ill and unable to relate effective- 
ly with the broader ccmaonii^^ and (c) lacking in motivation and 
ability to coimminicate effectively. / 
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$8. Kirchner^ aiid Hogan, R.A. Value patterns of fature 

teachers' in ihrae eurrleola. Jcmmal of Teach er Edaca- 
U^, 1968, 19(3), 31*9-353. 

PttTpoae ^ To IziTestigate whether there are differences in the 
value ]()attema of fature teachers enrolled in different curricula 
(eleaentary, secondary and special education) . 

Procedure ♦ AUport, Vernon and Lindzej's Study of Values was 
adndnistered to students in three philosoplqr of education classes 
at Illinois State University, during the first and last week of 
class. Analyses of variance were done for each of the sanples, 
separately and oonbined, to deteriiine if there were any significant 
differences on the Study of Values scales between sanples, between 
sexes, aaong curricula, and between administrations of the "test . 

Results > Findings indicate that there were no significant differ- 
ences Detween the groups) on the test scales at the beginning of ^ 
the course; according to sajor field on the test scales either at 
the beginning or end of the course; according to sex; according 
to who taught the course^ or anong fenal^ future. teachers. Signi- 
ficance at the .0^ level of confidence was obtained between scores 
of fenale seniors enrolled in elenentary and secondary education. 

In gex^eral, there was a tendency for nales to score higher than ^ 
females on theoretical, economic and political scales ajod lower 
on the aesthetic and religioiis scales. In controlling for curri- 
culum it was found that secondary males scored significantly 
higher on the political and theoretical scales and significantly 
lower on the religious and aesthetic scales th^ui did females in 
secondary education. ^ 

The authors state that their findings indicate the need for further 
investigation into the study of teacher values. 

Comment s Because of the small and specific population, used, the 
findings in this study should be carefully considered. 
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59. Kushel, G., and Hasik, L.K. Job valuoa of prospective 

classroom teachtra. . Journal of the Student Personnel 
Aaaoclatlon for Teacher BcLUcmtlon ^ 1P70> H2)^ 33-35, 

Porpoee , To detendne the Job values of aapirljig teachers. 

Procedure . Job Values Questionnaire (Cublen and Dipboye^ 19^9) 
was ^ven to ^77 education students froti the Qradoate School of 
Education at Long Island University. The questionnfldre provided 
a list of 11 job value statements €md the subjects were directed 
to rank them in order of preference. 

ResjOts. The highest value was "An interesting and stimulating 
^ob where you would like the work itself." Other values rated 
high dealt with Areedcm of expression^ helping others and inde- 
pendence. Low^rahking values dealt with high pay^ being boss^ 
becoming famous^ steady work and security^ and good fringe benefits. 

Ccnnent . No mcplanation of the selection process for the saoqple 
population is given. 
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60. Lange^ D.H. An AptJJ-catlon of Soolal Learnipg Theory In 




ED OkO 131 



Parpose # In dettralnlng the extent \o vhlch laltatlon can be 
eBploTed in training student teachers^ it was Iqfpotheeised that 
a Tideo taped nodel demonstrating indirect teacher verbal behavior 
is Bore succeasfol in eliciting indireo^t teacher vexbal behavior 
trcm a ^onp of student teachers than is a neutral novie (as 
indicated hy the I/D ratio and Reused 1/D ratio of the Handera 
Interaction Analj^is) . \ 

Procedure . Forty randomly selected Juniors who had coitpleted 
joethods courses in teaching and were Just beginning student 
teaching were divided into two groups. A student teacher supervi- 
sor whose teacher behavior was predominently indirect rather than 
di]?ect was selected to prepare a video taped lesson. Interaction 
analgnsis of the video tape verified her ability to en^loy ixvlirect 
verbal^behayior. The tape was of a 20-Binute interaction with a 
aiddle ability fourth grade reading group. The nodel led a group 
discussion of a story and attempted to aaxiaally involve students. 
Twenty subjects were shorn this novie while another 20 subjects 
viewed a neutral novie* 

A pretest-posttest control design was used. All subjects were 
given an objective in reading for which they were to prepare and 
teach lesson plan to their own elenentary class as pu*t of their 
coursework. The posttest assigment was cazried out two days 
after the treataent. The pretest data were collected fron a 
reading objective lesson during the first week of student teaching. 
Observations were coded according to the Flanders system by two 
raters. ^ ^ 

Results . Results Indicated the acceptance of the hypotheses. 
A single 20-vinate exposure^to a model demonstratizig a specific 
set of behaviors produced a significant amount of tha same behav- 
iors in the student teachers who observed it. These results 
support previous findings on the use of video taped modeling. 
Recommendatioiis for i^ijirther investigation—ii^uding^the use of more 
specific model behavior^ varying the amount of times tte film is 
shown^ and exaidning the relationship between video modeling and 
certain personality variables — are proposed. 
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6l. Lantx^ D.L.^ and Bott^ W.K. Sffeets of F scale scores on 

changes of KPAI scores. Journal of the Student Personnel 
Association for Teacher Bdttcatlon j 1971j 10U)j ^O-ZU. 

Porpose . To Innrestlgate the relationship betneen traits Measured 
by the California F scale and changes in attitude Ma^sured by 
the KTAI during a one-^senester course in educational |>syBhology. 

Procedore . Subjects vere 192 students emroUed in a course in 
educational psychology. On the first day of class the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Scale and the F sca^ (a self-report instroMnt ^ 
designed to seasure anti-doMocratic attitudes) vere a^ainisjbered 
to all the students. Verbal scores on the CioUege Qualification 
'Test (presuMbly a college entrance requirement) vere used to 
control the independent variable of scholastic aptitude. 

Results Students vho have lov F scores make significantly 
greater gains on the MTAI than do students vith high F scores o 
(p<.01). 
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62. Lawsoa^ D. Indicators of Teaqher Ability to Relate to 

Students ♦ Paper read at jUieriean Bctacation^"Research 
Association Anniial Hsetlng^ 1971. BD 0^0 008 

Purpose ♦ An attempt was aade to detendne the manning students 
give to teacher abllil^ to relate to students and to note differ- 
ences in teacher ratings hj ethnically differing students. It 
vas hypothesised that ratings of teacher interna would be directly 
related to certain classrocn interactions such as "praise and 
reward^" "teacher acceptance of etudents' ideas^n and " teacher 
enpathy.vf^^ddltlonal hTpotheses nere mde with regvd to sex and 
ethnic student rating differences. 

Procedure^ A etf^les of rideo t^s of six-ainute f^Black Pover" 
■ioroteaching lessons of $0 teacher interns' (17 malesj 33 females^ 
U7 vfaite) were shovn to 62 high school students (l6 blacky .22 
Oriental; 2h idiite). Bellabillty for the instronent wasuring 
teacher ability to relate to students was established* The 
relatablllty protocol consisted of nine itens which were to be 
rated on a seren poikt scale . Potential coxrelate^ of the criterion 
aeasure were sought by adult observer use of the Flanders Inter-* 
action Analysis. Clinical raters also viewed video tapes and rated 
thea on the relatablllty scale. 

Results > Interaction analysis of rideo tapes identified 5l potential 
teacher behavior correlates^ 15 of which were found to correlate 
significantly with teacher ability to relate to students. In 
genwal^ student raters of teacbez^ interna appeared to significantly 
associate ability to relate with four variables: positively with, 
student talk^ followed by teacher lecture; negatively with extended 
silence; positively wlip quality of sound; and positively with 
student talk-lnltiatioir Thus teachers relate better to their 
students when their lectures are based on preceding student 
coanents^ when freedoa of eiqpresslon is allowed^ axvl when the 
quality of the teacher's voice is favorably rated. Students 
downgraded teachers* relatablllty when classroom silence is , ^ 
prolonged^ though appropriate. Feiuaes tended -^o rate higher 
teachers giving extended but not prolonged directions and teachers 
giving extensive rather than simple praise. 

F-ratlos indicated no significant ditferenee anong nean teapher 
relatablllty scores race and sex of student raters. Thus there 
was insufficient evidence to claim ethnic azid sex dlfferezices in 
student ratings of tea(^r relatablllty. 

The researcher^ in extezuiing his conclusions^ finds validity in 
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supporting the notion that teacher relatabilltj le enhanced not 
so anch by what the teacher Is doing as bj- nhat the teacher allows 
students to do. Pereonal characteristics unrelated to teaching 
behavior sight effeot relatability. 
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63. Liabacher, P,S, A Stildy of the Effects of Microteaching 
Bcperlences P6on thei Glassrjoom Behavior of Social 

^ Studied Student Teachers , Paper read- atTSierican 

Educational Research AssoclatloxKAnnual Confex*enc8. 
1971. BD 0U6 855 - \ 

Purpose. This study hypothesized that student teachers, as 0 
result of participation in a Teaching Techniques Laboratory 
nicroteachiiSg experience, would: a) be evaluated more favorably 
by pupils on initial and final efforts on the Teacher Perf omance 
ApprMsal Scale (TPAS)j b) be the recipients of aore favorable 
pupil ratings of teacher effectiveness on the ILlinois Teacher 
Evaluation Questionnaire (iTBCl)j c) be thought by their cooperating 
teachers to assune fall responsibility for dassroon instruction 
earlier; and d) have high Ixidirect/Direct Flanders* Interaction 
Analysis ratios. The 0urrent study represents an attenpt to 
evaluate the effectiveness of microlaosteacher training. 

Procedure . The sanple consisted of two gro\ips of 25 social studies 
student teachers«-one grox^ having undergone training, the other 
not. Video tapes pf 33 initial week and 32 final week 30-iainute 
observations were obtained. A classrooia observer also recoxHled 
verbal and hon*verbal cu^s. After the video taping period," pupils 
. were asked/ ^o evaluate the preceding lesson using the TPAS. The 
Ul-item Illinois Teacher Evaluation Questionnaire (ITBQ) was 
administered ta pupils during the final teaching week. 

The Teaching Techniques Laboratory provides"" student teachers ^th 
ft^oaKSd^ to iUjm video taped microteaching experiences prior to 
stipoent teaching. ' Microlessons last about ten minutes aiKl are 
presented to classes of from foui* to six high school students or 
college freshmen. Lessons are evaluated by pupils v^d the labora-- 
tory supervisor 2ID minutes after the conclusion of^e lesson. 
Pupil evaluati-ons are made on a ten-item scale covering aims, 
content, method, evaluation, and accoiH)lishment. Student teachers 
are guided In monitoring and reacting to pupil and video tape 
feedback. ^ 

Results . The TPAS data were computer analyzed and revealed that 
the experimental group student teachers were rated significantly 
higher than control group teachers on. initial week and final week 
lessons. 

The experimental group teachers were rated' significantly higher 
by their pupils on the ITBQ, (a global instrument covering the 
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Liri»acbor« P.S. 

arests, of teaching method^ teacher^ Jbeacher knowlj^dge^ and S'^^ent 
interest) . The higher ratings in teacher knowledge ^were felt to 
result from a halo effect based on the other three areas measured. 

Data secured* frop cooperating teachers did not confirm the third 
hypothesis as no significant group differences were noted. The 
fourth hypothesis postulating higher Ihdirect/Direct ratios for 
the experimental group was not supported. 
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Skf Linden^ K.W*^ and Linden^ J.D. A longltudiBal studj of 
teachers^ attitudes and peraonallty oharaQtaristlcs* 
Journal of Teacher Edncatloii j 1969, 20, ^3^360. 

lPuDose« To identify the attitude and personalitj charaeteriaties 
of Deglnning teaeher education students that vould differentiate 
between those vho later entered the teaching profession and those 
vho did not. 

Rrogedore . The Ottilford**Zi«ienian Teioperament Survey and the 
ttLn^sota Teacher Attitude Inventory vara administered io 152 
teacner education graduates of Purdue University three tlMS: 
(l) vspi^ entry into teacher education, (2) during student 
teaching and (3) one year after graduation* 

Results ♦ Only the MFAI distinguished between teacher education 
graduates who entered teaching and those idio did not* However, ^ 
it only did so when adninistsred after graduation, not in the data 
collected lorior to graduation. The KFAI distinguished between sexes 
and aaong subjects in given curricular areas and/or levels on all 
test adndnistrations* 
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6$. Lueck^ Proftdslonal Instcnrltles of prospoetlra 

teachers. Teachers College Jotxroal^ 37(3) ^ 1965 • 
ED^ 013 .802 . . 

Parpo8e > To detemlne vhi^ ooMon teaohlxig probleas cause the 
greatest concern or insecurity aaong prospectlTS teachers, 

Froeedure# Four hundred and fortj-flTo Juniors (2U3 In 1962*63 
axid 20^ in 1963-61i) taking a secondary school Mthods course vers 
asked to rank tvelTO vajor prbblens In the order in ufaloh thej 
caused conoera, -The problens irere coBplled fron those occux^ring 
frequenUj In textbooks on Methods of teaching in hlfi^ school. 

Results , It was found that (l) students expjressed the greatest 
concern over the problans of conducting the class session effeotlTe* 
If, asking stisalating questions supervising studies, (2) Other 
sajor problens in order of their ranking bj the students vere (a) 
flotlTatlng student learning^ getting students to studj and aaster 
theix lessons J (b), teaching students to study^ Including helping 
thea to read sore effectlvelj^ 3reneii>er loqger and develop better 
vork habits^ (e) planning iTor teaching^ such as plaxming courses^ 
units of work and daily asslgOBsantSj (d) adjusting Instruction 
to slovj average^ a|id fast learners^ and (e) ^attaining and sa^- 
talnlng good dassrooA dlsclpllM, (3) A prospectlTe teacher's 
sajor subject has little influence dn the inadeqi^les he feels 
toward the general problems of teaching. (li)^A course- in Mthods 
of teaching can cause significant changes in a student's feellniss 
of Inadeqaacy toward sooas (i.e. nuaber 1^ 2b., and 2c above)^ but 
not all of the general teaching problens, (BSIG abstract) 




66. Lundquiat^ Q., and Blaoldiam^ Q.J. Sianlatlon and group 
.oonnseling in the training of prospective teachers. 
Journal of the Student Perso nnel Association for 
teacher EdncaUon , 1976/^(3) > .B5-B$, ' — 

Porpose . To detMuine whether group counseling and sii^iulation 
techniques could effect attitudinal changes in el^ntary school 
teachers. 

Procedure . Foirty undergraduate education aajors were randoniLy 
assigned to experimental ^and control groins . The experimental 
group received eight 2-^our group counseling and simulation 
experiences. All menibers of both groups weje given the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule and the Semantic Differential at the 
end of the elght-*week period. 

Results . No significant differences between the groups were 
found, on angr of the. scales of the TGS or on the evaluative 
dimension of the Semantic Differential. Significant dijSferences 
were found between the gronxps on the potency dimension fpr the 
cozicepts public school teacher^ parents^ a^ parent«*teacher 
conference. On the activity dimension^ there was, a significant 
difference on the concept disabled reader. 
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67. McCTLaln^ S.V.^ and Ghrlstlanseiii M.A^ Personality character- 
istics^ of students preparing to teach high school 
Bnglish. Research in the Tea ching of English. 1970. 
U(2), lh9-25^. ^ ^^a fci:^ , 

Porgose. To identify those personality charactearistics of students 
preparing to teach English in the secondary schools which differen- 
tiated them from, college students in general 

Procedure . Subjects were 171 English majors at the University of 
Tennessee, who were either doing their student teaching in English 
or were enrolled in special nethods course^ ik the teaching of 
English. Each subject Was given the Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire^ fbra 1962 edition. 

Results > Significant factors isolated were: ^ (l) outgoing (women 
only) (p<.01){ (2) «pre Intelligent (p<.001)j (3) assertive 
(r<.001){ happy-go-lucky (wbmen only) <p<,001)j expedient (as 
opposed to conscientious) (p<.05); venturesoae (wonen only) 
(p<:.G01); tender-ainded (as opposed to tough-miiided) (p<:.OOL)j 
inaginative (as opposed to practical) (p<.01 nen^ p<.001 women); 
experimenting (p<.00r»en, p<.01 women); self-sufficient (p<. 001) 
and undisciplined self-conflict (women only) (p<.05)4 
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68. Initial Teaching in Poverty Versns Affluent Schools and 

jBff ect Upon Teacher Stress Attitudes and Career Choices . 
Los Angeles: California Unirerslty, 190d* ED 021^ tli9 

Purpose . .The University of California, Los Angeles (U.C.L.A.), ' 
CoorctLnators of Supervised Teaching in the elementary schools 
conducted a study to detennine vhether assignment to a poverty school 
(family Incdme less than $l4,00d per year) as 9pposed to assignment 
in an affluent school (family Incoae in iqsper 10 percent, high- 
middle income nelghbisrhoods) would effect differences in terms of 
teacher stress, attitude, and villingness to accept a permanent - 
teaching position in a poveirby school. 

Procedure . Attitude was determined by scores earned on the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, while £ftress was measured 
by a lli^ltem inventory v Ninety-seven candidates for the elementary 
school credential who met U.G.L*A. student teaching admission 
requirements were randomly assigned to either a poverty school or 
an affluent school for student teaching. After the first 10-week 
assignnera|^(foar hours a day, five days a week), student teachers 
ezcbtnged assignments for & second 10 weeks. 

Results. It was found that there was no significant difference 
15" mean scores in stress level between those assigned to poverty 
and affluent schools,, assignment in poverty schools; depressed 
att j^tudes whether the experience was the first or second assignment^ 
and there was little practical difference in numbers of teachers 
attracted permanently to poverty schools as a result of the kixui 
of school. encountered in a first assignment. (ERtC abstraqt) 
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69. Mazer, Q,E, Attitude snd personality change in student 

teachers of disadvantaged youth. Journal of Educat ional 
Research ^ I969, 63, ll6«12b\ ~ — ; 

Porpose , To investigate the effects of a specialized intensive 
suBupier training program on the attltuctes, personal values, and 
constructs of novice teachers of dlsac^antaged youth. 

Prdcedore . Subjects were 53 student teachers at Western Michigan 
university who participated in a l^-week graduate prograjn designed 
to motivate and prepare them fpr woxzii^l^ either in; inner-city 
olassroOTis or with idgilant cMJ.dren. fixS^ part of thi^ program was 
a paid internship duririg the latter half of the tralMng. The 
Osgood Semantic Differential and the Personal Orientation Inventory 
were administered to subjects during the first .and last Wftek of 
the spring session, which coiH)rised the early part of the program. 
The Semantic Differential was administered a^ain at the end of the 
entire program. Twenty teachers enrolled Iri a graduate course 
served as controls during ihe spring. JJo controls were available 
during the summer session. All testing was conducted in a class- 
room context. " ' s , 

Results » Significant dlscrejiancles between experimental and 
control group were apparent at the end of the spring session (first 
part of program). In the expOTdmental group significant* (p-<.01) 
dlfferej^es between spoils ate^he end of the^ spring sess^lon and 
scores aiter the srumner interxuship were noted. 
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70. ICLUett, G.B. Coiyarlson of Training Procedurea for Promote * ' 
ing Teacher and Learner Translation Behavior. Technical 
Report No. 9 . Calif OTnim; Stanford ITnlYerslty Center 
for Research and Developaant In Teaching^ 1969. 
ED 035 600 

Purpose . To compare the effeciiveness of four training procedures 
in changing translation beh^vrors of intern teachers and their 
pupils in secondary school social studies classes. 

Procedure . The toyvr training procedures or treatnents (applied to 
four raxrcEcady assigpried groups of intern teachers) vere: an unstruc- 
tured discussion of naterial that was to be taught later in social 
studies class; (2) oral instruction on how to teach the naterial; 
(3) videotaped demonstration of how to teach the material; azxl (U) 
a combiiuition of the oral instruction and, demonstration procedures. 
"Translatibn^ was defined as "statements about the meanings of 
written wcnrds and combinations of written words in light of the 
ntext in which the words were used" and^was classified and 
asured according to (1) pupil translation statements (oral and 
written) and (2) seven types of teacher behavior ("translation 
strategies"). 

Results » Analysis of tapes of classroom presentations and discus- 
sions indicated significant differences (.Ql ^evel) between the 
four treatments: i.e.^ th^ unstructured disctrssion procedure was 
the least effective; and the demonstration plus presentation 
procedure was most effective (.6^ level of si^ilficance) . No 
differences were indicated between t^ea^nents on the written test 
scores. (ERIC abstract) 

0 * / ■ 
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71. Moravek, M. The Relatlonahlp of Self Concept of the 

Beginning Teftchera to Selected Agpects of Their Verbal 
EehfiVlor aq a Basis for Recomiendaticos for Hoae Econo - 
mies Education. (Ed. D. dissertation, OklahoM State . 
University) 1970. ED 01*2 0U8 



Pttrpose . To cospare self concept of beginning teachers at two 
stages, identify classroon verbal behavior patterns, and determine 
if , a correlation exists betveen self concept and verbal behavior. 

Procedure . Fifteen I968-I969 hoae econopiics education graduates - 
who would be beginning teachers daring the 1969-70 school year 
participated. The Total Positive Score of the Tennsssee Self 
Concept Scale was adadnistered in the fall and spring, and verbal 
behavior ^8 recorded during four 2d-iBinute observations by using 
the Flanderb ^ysten of Interaction Analysis. . . ^ 

^ Results T^-Bata cai^ysls revealed: ' (1) No significant change in 
self-cllStncept had taken place between the fall and spring, but 
nine teachers showed a less positive concept^ at the second date, 
»(2) Participants used fewer statements than the average teacher 
in the areas of accepting or clarifying student feelings or emotions 
giving directions, and initiating student talk, and (3) Correlation 
of self concept with verbal behavior patterns was not strong enough 
to indicate a significant relationship. Future studies might 
include a moi*e in-depth analysis of ,the dimensions, of the self 
concept and categories of verbal and non-verbal behavior. ^"(ERIC/ 

o abstract) ^ ^' 
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;72« Mbxgan^ J.O., and \foardahoff^ W.J. Vstablllty otr apadsat 

tmuolMr tehavlori and thtlr 7«|»tiozishlp to ptrsQnalltx 
^ orMtlTLty factors. Jotirnal of Idaoational Raaaarohs 
1969, 62(6), 25(1.25U- ~ • 

Fttrgoaa. To InvaBtlgata vfaather tbara ara algniflcant ralatlon* 
sbipa batmen apaclf Ic paraonallty and craatlTit j f actora axvl 
daaaroon behavior of atudant teachers. 

Procedare . The subjects for this stofy were 3U sociid. studies 
student teachers, at the secondaa^ lerel, irtio ware enrolled in a 
six weekf student teacher coarse for seniors^ at Purdue Unirersitj^ 
fitch subject receired the Quilf ord-Zlanexmn Te^E>era»ezKt Surrej 
(to oaasure certain parattmlity factors)^ and The Greatirity ^M:f- 
Sating Scale (developed bj Feldhousen in 1965 to measure gross 
creativity) • These instruaents vere adninistered one veek prior 
to the begtnnl-ng of the course. Glassroon behaviors vera recorded" 
using the Flanders Interaction Analysis Record during the ^ first 
and^ last week of the student teaching period. ' 

Results # The authors state that because of tho site of .the sanple 
their fiMings are only tentative. Their findii^s do indicate 
that the ^aching process can be analysed q^antitatively and that 
the results ^o parovide pertinent inf oimtion for the student 
teacher and the supervisor. Statistical analysis indicates 
relationships betvaen certain personality factors and creative 
traits. ts^ " 
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73 • )&s6lla^ D.J. Pdrceptual-cognltlve ^yle as related to self« 
evaluation and supervisor ratlr^ by student teachers. 
Journal of Experlnent'al Educatlou ^ 196?, 37(3), 51-5$. 

Pai*pose » the present study represents an effort to determine the 
relationship between dogmatism and self-evaluatloil in teaching, 
and between dogmatism and the evaluation of supervising persoxmel. 

Procedure . The sub;}eots consisted of 128 junior year student 
teachers, 32 male and 93 femiale, who were enrolled in tlie elementwy 
education program of the State University College at Cortland, New 
Tork. The students were selected ^ccord^Jig to their initial teach- 
ing experience provided during the preceding year. The ;3tudents 
were, in general, consld^^ed to be of above-average ability by 
*thelr supervising teachers. The supervising teacher grotqp. consisted 
of five male and eleven fema3.a teachei's of grades N through 6. All 
teachers were fuU-tiine personnel, and supervised the subjects in 
the study for a period \)f eight week&. 

PronHihe student sample, tfiio groups were identified: the upper ^255^ 
scoring high inWgpaatism (closed-^minded student teacher — CST) , and 
vhB lower 2$% scoring loi^ on dogaatism (open-minded student teacher- 
Osr). The ii^truments t^ed in the study were: the Dogmatism 
Scale {D scale-Form E) ^veloped by.Rokeachj the Teacher Personal 
Characteristics Inventpjpy (TI^I)j and the teacher Evaluation 
Form^^TEF) . . 

During the first week of student teaching, each student completed - 
the D scale. After 4he conclusion of the el^ht week teaching 
experifnce, and aft^r the supervisor had submitted the grades, 
eaclh student teacher was asked to rate Idle supervising teacher 
ariaidjoself on the TEP. In additlpn, each student was asked to 
rate himself on -^e TPCI, and to select the five most essential 
traits for effecilve^teaehing from the list of positive traits 
on the TPCI. .> 

/ ■ ■ • ■ • 

Results . Closi^d-minded student teachers (CST) rafe^d themselves 
higher on teaching effectiveness than.di^ open-raiad^d student 
teachers (OSP; . CST also rated supervisors lower on teaching ^ 
effectlvenefifs, rated themselves in more positive tems, and 
displayed Ij^^ss vaidabillty in their descriptions of self than did 
osr. osr gtnd CSr did not differ significantly in the selection 
of five cl^kracteristics most essential to effective teaching. 

Thfise re$ults suggest that the rating of one»s teaching c, whi@h 



MasaUa^ D.J. 



may be considered a manifestation of the evaluation of the self 
in total, and the rating of tfne's superordinates is, in some 
respects, a function of the perceptual-cognitive style of the 
rater. 

Coament . The author of the study admits to several liinitations 
such as x>opulation size, population characteristics, measurement 
devices ,^ and the quauatity and quality of interpersonal .contact. 
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7U. Muuss, R.E. Differential effects of studying versus teaching 
on teachers' attitudes. Journal of Biucational Research ^ 
1970, 63(U), 185-189. 

Purpose . To in\restigate the differential effects on attitudes < 
toward children which result from heing a student enrolled in a 
sequence of education courses and being a begizming teacher. 

Procedure. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was adrainis- 
iered t^52 students in an experimental fifth-year graduate program 
in ^^i^ntary education: (1) before classes began, (2) after 
COTpleting the academic program, and (3) following an eighteen-week 
internship. » 

Results . .During the academic program, MTAI scores increased signi- 
ficantly in the dir^tion of becoming aaore tolerant and child- 
centered (p<c.001). ^ITAI scores decreased significantly during 
the internship (p <c.C)Dl) . 
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7$. Nelson, H.T., and Orit2smach0r, J. Evalaatlon of Student 

Teaching in Home Economica l Iliiaca; . Stgtte University 
of New York, l9b7« ED 016 860. 



Purpose . To construct a rating scale for evaluating student 
teaching performance^ 

Procedure . Critical incidents reflecting outstandingly effective 
behavior in student teaching @f home oconoiiiics were collected from 
college supervisors, cooperat^bog teachers, and student teachers 
aixd categorized according to specific behaviors. The critical 
behaviors were used to describe quality levels on a five-point / 
continuum of 112 unidimensional items. Analysis of this scale, 
RS-112, by the Darlington procedure with student grades as criterion 
measures resulted in a scale, 35-item with at least one 

item in each of 10 major behavior categories. Use of the 
gave a better distribution ©f ratings than RS-112 . 

Results . The majoidty of cooperating teachers and college super- 
visors reported using a rating scale . About half pref ered RS-35 
to RS-112 figid over half liked it better than their present instru- . 
ment. Most reported a 20-minate testing time. Two/^tMrds said 
they would use the rating scale, if available. More than half of 
^the student teachers felt that it provided an in5)ortant objective 
basis for looking at their behavior. Recommendations concern (X) 
refining the scale, (2)^ differentiating more clearly^ between levels ^ 
3 and 5, (3) using the five items emerging from multiple regression 
analysis for a shorter rating scale, (U) including a place for 
rater comments about student teacher growth, and (5) ^sing the 
scale at the middle and conclusion of student teaching. Both 
scales, opinionnaires, categories of student behavior, and the 
information form for reporting critical incidents are included. 
(ERIC abstract) 
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|l<iwlis, V. et al. The Graduate Student as Teacher, American 
Counoli^ on Education Monograph y2> Hew Tork: Rochester 
, ,Univer3ity, 1900. ED Q2d 7ia 

Although the task 9f preparliig graduate assistants to be teichers 
is iridely neglected^ sone universities are naking an effort to make 
the apprenticeship a vortfaHhile experience for both teachers and 
their students. Tk^s report identified some of %he critical prob- 
lems^ and issues* associated with graduate student instruction and 
presentsNjncaiqples ^of proper and improper use of graduate students . 
Four basic teaching roles of the graduate student are define^ and 
10 principles of effective student teacher programs^ are formulated. 
The principles ware generated at a 2-da7 conference at the Univer- 
. a±tj Qf Rochester in June 196? at which academic deans tron a 
number of universities submitted reports on programs at their 
institutions. Their reports cover surveys of practices^ attitudes 
and beliefs related to graduate student instructors and assistants 
at Rochesteit; interviews with departmental chairmen and graduate 
and undergraduate students; innovations in several departmental 
^ograms at Hochester; and reports froth other universities and of 
other studies. The extensive appendices contain program descrip- 
tionf used as a basis for discussion at the I967 conference. 
(ERIC abstract) * , 
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77. Ohnmaoht^ F.W, Factorial Invarlance of the Teacher Charac- 
teristics Schedule and neasures of two cognitive styles. 
Journal of >syohology^ 1968, 69(2), 193-199. 

Purpose > A previous study described the factorial coo^osition of 
' a battery of tests consisting of the Teacher Characteilstics 
Schedule (TCS) , two measures of open-^iaindednass (The California' F 
Scale and The Dogmatism Scale), and measures of analytic attitude 
(The Bibedded Figures Test and the Closure Flexibility Test) . The 
latter two measures were studied in order to determine their 
effect on teacher behavior. Specifically, subjects identified as 
being low analytic-high dogmatic scorers gave responses to the 
TCS which resulted in lower scores on a scale measuring origixial 
. vs. dull classroom behavior. Since the total sample of the previous 
study was small (N-57), the present study addressed itself to the 
reproducibility of the original findings with a new sample of 
subjects. 

Procedure , the saxqple consisted of 70 male secoxvlary education r 
majors enrolled in their last required course in professional 
education as undergraduates. Subjects w^re administered a battery 
of lU scales which included the 10 scales of the TCS. Analytic 
attitude and open-mindedness were represented by the same measures 
as in the previous study. The measures obtained were intercor- 
related and subjected to a principal cooqponents analysis. 

Results > The resulting factor structure was found to be invariant 
with respect to the prior saiq)le. The factors of analytic set §nd 
opeur-mindedness emerged as in the previous study, and the findings 
of significant differences on the scale measuring original vs.. 
dull classroom behavior suggest th^t these constructs may be 
useful in exploring teaching behavior. Both studies give S(»ne 
support to the notion that cognitive styles of teachers are 
relevant variables which might be included in studies of Sctual 
teaching behavior. , ' 



78. Padgett, H.G. A Correlation Study of the Minneaota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory and Kerllnger' s g;S-VII . ED 029 020 

Purpose . The two purposes of this investigation were: (1) to 
study the cosnon variance in the Difference score of the Hiimesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (HTAI) and the D score of Kerllngers ' 
ESVII with respect to sex and college classification; and (2) to 
determina relationships between subgroups on the Difference score 
of the MTAI and the D score on the ES7II. 

Procedure . The subjects were 103 feature teachers enrolled in an 
.initial education course at a large state university. AH were 
adninistered the ES7II and the HTAI and thei^ scores were ranked. 

^ suits . Analysis of the data indicates that students ranking at 
the high end of the MTAI scale tend to score significantly 
progressive on the ESVII scale while those ranking low on the 
KTAI tended significantly to have a traditional philosophy. Only 
one t-test was significant: males and females differed at the .01 
level on the Difference score of the MTAI. 

The author states that these findings support the suggej^tion that 
the 30- item Ll^ert-type scale (Kerlinger) may yield more consistent 
results than the more -widely used MTAI. ^ ^ 
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79. Padgett^ and Qazda^ Q.M. Effects of Groop Qxildyice 

and Group Counseling on the"^U Concept and Professional 
Attitudes of Prospective Teachers^ Washington^ D^.C: 
American Personnel and Quidarice Association, ED 021 290 

Purpose , To investigate the hypothesis that group gai4^hce and 
group counseling procedures would produce positive changes in the 
delf-concept and prdfessional attitudes of prospiective teachers. 

Procedure . The 302 subjects were dra>m from two ^courses at the 
tfniversity of Georgia. The control and experimental groTg)S were 
subdivided into two classroom groups: "directed procedures" 
(Instructbr I) and "group guidance procedures" (Instructor U). 

AH sub jects received the Teimessee Sdlf Concept Scale (Pitts, 1965) > 
the TERP (ES-VII) Attitude Scale, and the Vocational Decisil^n 
Questionnaire (developed for this test by the authors) . After 
participating in olassroojn procedures under Instructor I or IX 
plus group counseling (if they had volunteered f or^ it) , the 
subjects were TOtested with the same three instruments with the 
addition of an Attltudlnal Questionnaire (authors-devised)^ 



Results . Analysis of the data indicates that Group Guidance and 
Group Counseling had a significantly positive effect upon the 
subjects* self-concept and |>rol^ssional attitudes. 
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80. Pal, S.K. Personality patterns of <jngineering, law, nodical, 
and teacher-training stodents: A comparative stxidy* 
Jonmal of Social Psychology. 1968, 7U(2^^ 287-288. 

Purpose # To ccapare the personality patterns of engineering, law, 
medical, and teachers-training students. 

I^ocedpre . Bach prof essional group consisted of $0 nale students 
- at the University of Allahabad, India who were in their final year 
of study. All were individually given the Rorschach Ink-Blot 
Test idiich was scored after the manner of Klopfer. 

Results . Teacher-training students appeared to have a more realis- 
tlcrelationshlp to everyday life than did law and medical students. 
For the teacher- trainings group, Ijqaulse life seemed to be dominated 
more by immediate needs for gratification than by long range goals. 
Teacher- training and law students were emotionally more labile and 
responsive to social envirpnient than the other two groups. All 
four groups indlc?ated the iability to appropriately act out their 
emotions according to outer reality and social demands, and indicated 
the use of constrictive control rather than spoiitaneous ftnctiofiing. ^ 

The author concluded that engineering students indicated a better 
level of adjustment while the other three .groups fell within the 
normal range . Each group was found to have distinctive personality 
problCTi% 

ComMj^l There was no discussion of the possible reasons for the 
findiiip. Would findings have been the sane with a female popula- 
tion? 




81. Fale^ R.T.\ and Dubas^ W. Self^ cbnoept change In elementary 
student teachers.* SPATE Journal ^ 1970, 8, 115-121. 

Purgose. To determine the nature and extent of student teachers' 
changes In self concept In the interrral between the beginning and 
end of their student teaching^ l 
■ . * ^ . ' f . . , 

Prooedure . Sixty-four student tefachers vere administered the 
Fiedler Perception Scale (adapted by MftCallon) at the beginning 
and end of their student teaching. / 

Results . No statistically significant negative changes occured 
for any category. Positive change /was most poronounced for the 
student teachers irtio worked with^ ei^w or disadvantaged children, 
and statisticaJJaL significant positive changes were apparent for 
several other eBerience categoi*i^s. 

Cowment . It was noted that students overloaded. with college 
course work or paH^time employment during student teaching 
peifceived themselves as less successful. ^ No statistical breakdown 
was given for this information. / 




PuMjose. To reevaluate the relatix>n8hip8 be^tween the personality 
traits df child develop«ent students^ as measured by the Miimesota 
Multiphasic Personality Ixnrentory (MMPI) , and their attitujies 
towaf d young children as neasurea by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
/Inventory (MTAI) . 

Procedure ♦ The subjects were 6l junior and senior feioale students 
. enrolled in a five caredlt qourse in child development at Colorado 
State University. 

g - • ■ 

The MKPI and KPAI were adninistered to thi? "population daring the 
last week of the course . MTAI scores used were retest scores 
since the MTAI had been adninistered during the first week of the 
course as part of another study. 

Re suits > Analysis of the data indicate that the subjects'^ who 
indicate high rapport attitudes toward children respond to test 
itew in the "socially acceptable" aaniter more often than low rap- 
port subjects. High rapport attitude toward chUdreri is positively 
correlated with such personality indicators as laidividualiam, 
femininity, sensitivity, talkativeness and social^extroversion. ' 

^ ' ' ' ^ 'I 

Comnent ^ This article is an excellent source of information about 
the tests used, the faults, stroxig points^ etc. Oood use pf statis- 
tical analysis in interpretation of data. ^.Researchers took every- 
thing into account that could have possibly affected their findings. 
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83. Price, J. A.' An Instrunent^ for aeaswing student tocher 

morale. Journal of Educational Ifeasurement./ 1971, 8(1) > 
U7-U8. / • 

Description of Pordae Teacher Opinlonaire 

The pro Is lOO^ltem standdrdlaed Inatrunent cbvlsed to ueasore 10 
diaeo^ions of teacher moral^. In Its final fozv it^neasiyres 12 
factors. The test ^eiqpresses opinion and the testee is required 
to respond on a U-point basis from agree through disagree. 

The FTO was adndnistered to^ 299 student teachers. The^Kuder- 
Richardson internal consistency^ reliability coefficients for th^ 
lli dimensions ranged ftron .59 to .93 .^th a reliability coefficient 



of .96 for the total ^cale. 
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8U. ^y^f R«C=4 Evidence for the validity of the behavioral v 

' ^ dimensions of Teaching-Characteristics Schedule Sc^es* 
■ lanoational and Psjfefaologi cal Msasurement, 1968, 28, . 

Pmjose. TQ/test the validity of the Behilvioral Dimensions of the 
Teaching-Characteristics Schedule by partitioning the variance of 
each of the five scales into three components: (a) the variance 
which was accounted for by Cattell's Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire J (b) true-score vcCriance which was not accounted for 
by the 16 PF, and^(c) \error variance. . 

Procedare > The scales were administered to 12$ students at Indisaia 
University who had ju^t coa?aeted student teaching^ These data 
were usejd to establish matclted«halve^s for each of the 5 scalea. 
The BDT-CS scale and the l6 ^PF were a<inini8t6red to 87 graduate 
students in education who had taught Jit leAst one year - in .elemenr 
taryl5chool . The 87 graduate students were randomly assigned to 
two groups.. One ^oup was used to determine lAich l6 PF factors 
significantly accounted for variance <.of the five*BDT-GS sdales. 
The second group was used as a replication Sample. 

Results . Substantial true-score variance was shown to exist as 
evidenced by S^earman-Browi estimates, based on matched-halves, 
ranging from .$7 to^ .7U. Factors frcm the l6 PF accounted for, 
.2$-. 27 of the variance in the BDT-CS warm- spontaneous scale", 
.23-. 29 of the variance in the BDT^CS organiMtion scale and .11- 
.lU of the variance in the viewpoint scale. €!he, BDT-CS invoO^vement 
and viewpoint scales, which show substantial reliability (.7li an<i 
.70, respectively) show th# largest proportion of unique variance 
of any of the BDT^GS scales. The variance components identified 
in this study tend to contribulie to the overall v^ilidity of the 
five BDT-CS scales. 
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85./Railia,. M,K, Creatirlty and teaching success. Psychological 
Reports J 1970, 26, 70. 

Parpose . ' To use creative thinking ability as a factor in th^ 
p!redictioiL of teaching success. 

Procedure . The noip^verbal form of the Torrence Tests of Crealkve 
Thinking "was a^haioiste.red to education students at a college ii| 
India. Teaching^^ccess was measured by. the narkfii obtained on, a 
^inal teaching practice exani^tion. The product-mcxnent rs between 
pairs of diMn^ons of creativity and teaching .practice luurks were 
calculated. Scores in fluency, flexibility/ originality, elaboration/ 
and a total creativity score were derived. • 

Results . Coefficients between teaching practice narks and fluency,- 
flexibility, and total creativity were positive but not significant. 

Conaent . These results appear preliminaiy and further rese^ch is 
needed to examine the role pf cjreative thinking factors in teaching ' 
success. • . ' . 
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a6^ Raina, T.M. Authoritarianism of Indian Teacher Bducators. 
* ^ . Journal of ^Teacher' Education ^ 1969, 20(3), 317-322. 

. • ' * ^ % ' 

Purpose. To study the possible lerel, of authoritarianism of Indian 
tBacher educators and its relationship to the number of years in 
the profession, sex, age and level of education. ' 

^ Procedure . The sample was cbi^posed of 8l ma3.es and 1^ females who \ 

teach in the two colleges of dducaiion in the State of Rajasthan, \ 
In^ia. All received the Adomo P-Scale i^ch piirports to tap 
* antidemocratic potentials in ones value system or attitudes. ^ 

\; Results . Findings indicate that Indian teachers seek values that 

represent conventionalism and tend to condemn and reject those who ' 
violate conventidnal norms and value?.' They priae sulimission and 
. Idealiae authority of an in-grot:^. No significant differences were ' 
found between the varioui variables sxid authoritarianl^, except 

regard to' sex. The females exceed the males at the^.05 level. ^ 

> 
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87 • Rlchekj H.Q,. A comparison of Noharacterlstlcs of prospective 

secondary school teachers enrolled in tvo different degree 
pro-ams, California Joomal of Bducatlonal Research , 
1970, 21, 20ir-267. J^— — 

Pogoose. ^ To determine if there .are personality and attitudlnal 
differences between prospective/secondary school teachers enrolled 
in col^Leg^s of education and those enrolled in liberal arts 
colleges • ^ 

ft, 

Procedure » In a southwesteiTi university, all students seeking 
teaching""certificates are required to complete a personality 
•^assessment packet which inclujles the Ifyers-Briggs Type Indicator, 
and the Bown^ Self -Report Inventory (Brato and Riohek, 1967) ._^e 
latter includes a six-item C hULdren Scale . ' Scores on the SRI 
Childaren Scale and the MBTI i*broversion-Introversion (E-I) 
dimension were available on 1^6 fenal^ prospective secondary 
school teachers; Forty of these teachers icere enrolled in the * 
College of Education, and ll6 were enrolled in the CoUe^ of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Results . While it waa' foun4 that teachers enrolled in the College 
of Education irtio were English majors felt more warmly t<iward 
children than Arts and Sciences English majors (p-<.0$), the over- * 
all hypothesis was not supported by the datli. 
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88. Rlchek^ H.G/ Note on Intercorrelatlons o^ Scales of the 

Myers-Briggs Type Indicator • Psychological Reports , I969, 
. ^ 25, 2?8^30. , . 

gorpose . To discover whether the Extraversion/lntroversion scales 
are^ ipiependent of the other Ifyers^Briggs Type Indicator Scales 
in a population of prospective teachers. • 

Procedure. Subjects were college students who we're pxreparing 
-bo teo^h. They con?)leted the I^ye^ps-Briggs Type Indicator .(MBTI) . 

Results . 0 For the men (N«70) a ^lignific^nt correlation between 
Ebctraversion/Introversipn and Thinking/Feeling was found. 
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89. Rogers^ C.H. Factors Aasooiated with Sapervislng Teacher >r 
Effectiv eness > (Ed.D. thesis. Cornell University) i96U . 
m Oltt 653 ) ^ ■ r ^ 

Purpose. To identify, certain personal and professional chara^er- 
istxcs of supervising teachers vhich influenced the performance" 
of their role and to determine the influence of various kiiKls and 
amounts of professional training on the parf onaance of the super- ' 
vising teaqhers. " ' 

Procedure . A scale developed with the sd^ of a jury of outstanding 
agricultural teacher educators evaluated the perfoi^nce of 
supervising teachers who served in the Nozi>h Atlantic and -southern 
regions during the 1962-63 academic year. The Aost effective one- 
third andHhe least effective one-third of the ajupervlsing teachers 
were used as two study groups in the investigation/^ The data frcHtf 
19$ mailed qjiestionnalres were analyzed using th6 t-test and t]\e 
chi-square test .^ywo differences were found between the two groups 
of supervising teachers regarding previous occupational experience 
in education^ noirdber of years of vocational agriculture teaching 
e:]qperlence^ number of years the teacher h^d taught at his present 
location^ kind and ^amount of undergraduate aQd graduate pr^c^esslonal 
training^ and participation in syipervising teacher workships 3hd 
professional aild^ technical workshops and conferences^ ^and^ the amount 
of Special college training in student teaching supervision. ^ \ 

Results . The findings of this study corroborated the conclusions 
of earlier research. which Indicated that super^slng teacfier' pej'f or-* 
mance was Influenced by prjBVious experience as a supervising teacher, 
academic degree held, reading of professional literature, and ' 
participation in professional and local c^mmtmlty organlza-tions. 
(ERIC abstract) " ^ ^ 
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^. Rogers, V,, and David, 0,L, Varying the Cognitive LeveXs of 
Classroom Qaestions; kg, Aijalysls of Student Teachers ' ^ 
Questions and Pupil Achievement in Eleaentaiy Social 
Studies, Paper read at Aaeriean Bducatiooal Research 
Association Annual Meeting, 1970. ED 089 1Q9 

Purpose . In view of the tendency for teachers to engage ^Ji lower 
order questioning- behavior, this study investigated whether 
studetit teachers" questioning strategy can be modified to increase 
theix us.e of higher level cognitive questions and also whether 
student achievement was hi^er in classes where the teacher asked 
more high lev^l^ questions . , 

Procedure « Twenty student teachera aj*i their fifth-grade pupil^ , 
served as siibjects. Ten student teachers' were assigned to the- 
e3q)erimental group while th^ remainder aompriBecl the control 
group. The expeidmental group met with • the, prLriclple investigator . 
for f ive twQ-hour seminars over a four week period.* Seminars and 
source book focused on the purposes and use of varying cognitive 
levels of ^classroom questions, Audio and vl^deo tapes, micro- 
teaching, and role playing of questioning behavior were Utilised. 
The control group received no special/Eraining. 

All student teacher subject^ plaxxned and taught a four day instruc- 
tional unit, with a culminating\,te8t, on. the Vest Indies. Lessons' 
were 30 to a5 itLnutes in lexigth. The/c3riterion measure was the 
Teacher Oral Questions Observatioin^hedule (TOQO^ irtiich lnclttde4 
a seven category cognitive question hiereprchy covering aspects of 
memory, translation, interpretation, application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. Four additional noxi-cognitive oategorleB 
were used— affective, procedural, te::^book, and pupil-initiated. 
A traixied observer using t^e TQQOS rated student teachers once 
prior to and on each of ^;he four days for 30 minutes. Student 
teachers construcied unit epcaminations which were rated by the ' 
TOQOS but which were not administered. The researcher constructed 
the pupil achievement criterion test irtiich wa^ validated for 
appropriateness. Data were subjected to analysis of variance .U8ing\ 
computer pz*ograms based on multiple ^^^^n^ar regression models. 

Priorato e3q)erime^tal training,; 'all subjects taught a unit on 
income tax so that initial questioning behavii)!r differences between 
the twp groups could be assessed^ Results indicated that the two 
groups were assumed to ^e similar in their oral questioning 
c^behavioi* at the beginning of the expefiraent. ^ 
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Basalts > The data" indicated siKnlfieant differences jon five of 
s^en TOQpS category Taxlables. Qrotqo C (control) subjects asked 
a hi|^r percentage of a{ipli.catioil (joestiona} n^ G subjects 

asked analysis, synthesis, or eyala»ti;re questions <tbe differences 
between the two groiqps were significant for these categories). Ten. 
Qroup E («]qperi»ental) .sobjects asked very, few high' level cpiestions. 
Qronp S sttbJoits asKed a sl^poificantlj later percentage of procedai^* 
:al qaestioxis than did (Sroup G .subjects. ^ This analysis does reveal 
that specially tsradned^studstnt teaohor& do dpnonstrate signifioant 
differences in tluB> costive esj^sis of the j]uestions they ask. 

Results of the analysis of student teachers* test questions .indicated 
that GroBp <S stihje^ts foncolated a significantly ii^w percentage 
of questions on si|t of seven categories. The control group dciQ>08ed 
no questions freai categorieeijather than wteory and intexpretation. 

There M^an no significant group differences in pupils* social studies 
achi^vsnent betweea classes taught by student leachers vitli pnpara^ 
tion in' the puxpoaes and use of varTiqg cognitive levels of qutistions 
and those taught by student teachers without specj^al .tsaiBdng. iPhe 
nc«*dif f erential pupil achieviflMnt result mxy be Aj^trLbutedto thci 
li|dted tiae pupils were exposed to t^ higher level questions and 
to *the probability that student teachers have little ''powerf* to 
influence pt^ils in theirHest responses. Recomendations fdr 
further Mseareh are Mde in texMs of tbs relationship between ^ 
teacher behevior and student achievenlent. ^ The>place of tjiieiS^tion 
strategy^trainlng in teacher education needs further explorajbion. 
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^1, Hoss, C., and Swick, K • An ,exj)lanatpry study in the develop- ' 
neAt of positive changes in j?tu<ient -.teacher attitudes 
toward ixuier^city tefl^ching. Education and ^Urban Society, 

' 196?, 2(1), 112-117 • ~ : """^ 

; - ... - 

P^gose* To ccn5>are attitudes of a gro^ student teachers before 
and after participating in a program which required them to live 
^ in an inner-city enviroxuient anl take part in coimunity involvenent 
^ ao^tivities whd^e teaching in inner-city schools • 

Procedure . Teacher a, (N nqt given) *vere given the Purdue Teacher r 
Opinionaire prior to teaching. At the conclusion of student 
teaching, they were given the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire and a 
Student Teacher Opinionaire devised by the director of the project 
(details not ^ven).^^ ' ^ * 

, Results > As a group, the attitude? of the studenji tieachers toward 
teaching lanproved significantly; they also held a mdr^ affirmative 
view -toward the education establishment, ^ 
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92. Rothbart^ S., BXid Barrett, R. Effects of 

teacher^ 8 tei^ctancy on student- teacher interactipn. 
V Jottftt&l of Educational Psychology, 1971^^2; h9-^h. 

* ^ Pg^ose ♦ TM^ ^flu^ attempted to claidfV proc^esses mediating 
^ teacheir expecW^idn and jchanged pupil* bete Teacher behavior 

in a siimalated classroom setting was evaluated' focusing on a) the 
teacher '5 alloc^on of tiae betwen "bright" and "dull" students, 
b) the amount of^iliif orceront , (encouragement) directed towards 
the two groiq>s, and c) the restating verbal production of "bright" 
^ and' "dull" pupil$. 

Procedure . Thirteen senior teacher trainees at McGill irn;^versity 
were recruil^jd for a "student interaction" studjr with 27 pale and 
2$ female, eighjth and ninth grade student volunteers. Eac^ discus- 

- sion. gt*Qup-cpX3y3i3ted of one teacher trainee and four students. 

The four student subjects were randomly assigned to a high-expectancy 
\ or low-expectancy condition, - -^Sessions were video ta^d by concealed 
apparatus and were also obswHris^ "live" by experimenters behijnd a 
^ one way mirror who recorded differential teacher atttotiotf tjjje 
" and student talk time. The teacher was told the objective was 
studying student behavior while students were told the objective 
was studying approaches to English literature. Following the 
SQSsioiij teachers rated each student on a bipolar continuous rating 
scale as to intelligence ^ cooperation^ appeal, curiosity, interest, 
need for approval, contribution to the discussion, and potential 
for future success. 

Results / The data indicj^d that the teachers spent more time 
, attendjang to the high «d^i^ low expectation students, 

A three-way analjn^ir o#>^^ on students' verbal 

production and indicert^ significant diffeapence 

tp^ferds a tendency for IJ^^ students t# talk more 

, than low-e3qpectation stuiafett#^^^ saw the high-expectation 

students^ as somewhat morie intelligent J[p^.08, two-tailed test) 

- and as having greater potential for future \ success (p<.02, two- 
tailed test) J the low-0xpectation students were viewed as having 
higher need for approval (p<. 01, two- tailed test)'. 

These data suggest that teachers attend more to the "bettei^" 
pupils and that these pupils respond in iurn by talking more. 
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93. Salomon, Q., and MoDonald, Pretest and poatteftt. 

reactions %o self-vijBvlng one's teaching perfoxmace on 
Tid^o tape, Jonrn>l of Kdacatlonal P^holoinr . 1970, 
61, 280-286. ' 

Pttrpose . To examine changes in attitude and cue selection patterns 
resulting frcra teacher-trainees vieiiing video tapes of themselves 
teaching. 

Procedure , Stibjects were 38 teaching interns in^ a California 
state college. Each intern taught a'^O ainute lesson to a^ ^th 
or 6th grade class; the lesson was video taped. At th^ end of 
the Ipsson the intern was given an attitude questionnaire containing 
eight concepts to be rat&d on a sen^n point scale. The conbepts 
were taken firoia Osgood's potency, -activity and evaluative factors. 
The intern was interviewed at this tljia. The next day he viewed a ' 
20-adnute selection of the video recording^^ of his Jieaching. Ho 
caarents were made about thO lesson. *At the end of the self -viewing, 
the iiitem again coiqpleted the attitude questionnaire and was inter- 
viewed; * / 

Results . The eight concepts recHved different ratings by the 
interns before and after self -viewing (p<:.00l). The concept Teacher 
Education received a significfUitly lower ^iting after self -viewing 
(ixr.O^), while Appearance in the Classroc^" received a sigid- 
f icantly higher rating (p-^0^) . In general. Institutional and 
Self -Non-Professional cong^ta received the highest ratings pre- 
viewing; post-viewing S^lf-Profeasional concepts and Professional 
concepts were higher while the Institutional concept dropped 
significantly. 
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9k. 3M3tB, R.V. MotlTatlon for tMchlng. $ecordj 1969, 70(U), 
313-320- A 

Panose. This ixnr«8tl|piti.on ds^t vlih factors iddoh Izifludkad 
students ' daolslons to beooM teiStohers • . . 



Procednre ', Tba subjects were 9h students enrolled in, senior 
education courses at nilnole^ Teachers CoUeg^. Questloimalres 
requiring Inf ornatlon about nasona and persona behind the dsdsion 
.to becoM teacher,, as veU as the tiae at^vhioh this decision vas 
■ade, vere filled out. 



) 



Results , . The findings show that feaales Mke tbsir decisions 
earlier "wan aales. The bulk of the "^subjects becaas teacbers for 
idealistic 'reasdns and the aost Inj^nentlEi^. person InrolTed in 
their d^oisidn aaking vas a friend or relatire vho vas a teache:^. 

There vere no statis^cal analyses of the data« Because of the 
broTitj of the questionnaires, personalitj, personal history, 
cultural and social bjickgroand, etc., vere not considered as 
▼ariables. \, ' 





A 

S^. S^urr, S. How. to reduce authoritarianism aaong teachers: 

The fauwn dereXopaieQt approach. Journal of Bdncational 
BeseMoh, 1970, 63(8), 36?- 372. \ ^ 

Purpose ♦ To conpare attitudes of education students toi^d thea- 
selTea and others before and after a couitie iu huaan de'^lopMnt. 

Procedure ♦ Subjects were 320 students taking. a course in hunafi 
derelopMsnt at the Universitj of Maryland College of Iducation. 
AH were giren a questionnaire during tjbe first and again during " 
the last veek of the semester. The questionnaire consisted of I ' 
flTe attitude scales of 73 items, iiith a U|»rt measure from 1 to 
6 jtbr each item, ranging from "I .agree rery such«^ to "I disafpree 
Terr much."?" 

ResuXta . ' Men had signif l^antlj hi|^er F scalcf scores than women 
at the end of the sowster (p<.05). They had iwr^ authoritarian 
attitudes toward cml^en both at the beginning and end of the 
^ semester (p<.Q5)('. men and women had"^ significantly lower P 

scale scores at the end $f the semester (p<.001) axxl significantly 
less authoritarian attil^^s toward children at the end of the a 
SMSster (p<,001). ^ 
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luck, C. Palng the MKPI 4o Predlet T»aoher Brtwtlor^ / 
Paper .read a{( Aaerlcan Sduoational Beeearoh A88o<£Latlon 
Annual Ifeetiiii^ 1971. H) 0U9 313. ^ 

Porgose. To datex«Lpe the relationship betvecm a student's score 
on a personality inrontoxy and his beharior as ^ teacher »t a«later 

Procedure ^ Seventy Btudents entering the M.A.T. prograa at Teaple 
UniTersity were given jbhe ttLxuusota IbOtiphatkic Personality In^n- ^ 
tory. Six aonths afUr they began teaehl^, data on their olass^ 
rooB perfomance ikere loolleeted using .tvo obserratipnal instruaents 
(SW.this Observation Schedule and Record-Fors UV, ani^Flandsr's 
Interaction Analysis). Linear, anltiple^liiisar, and curvilinear 
relationships betneen the VSl data anl .the observational data 
were studied* 

Results ^ Vsing the .0$ level of significanc«i, prediction equations 
nith significant regression coefficients wvm found for vbasn for 
5 of ^ OScAR fadtors and 19 of the lj2 lA eoiri^tions. For wn, 
prediction equations vlth significant coef;ricienis Were jTound for 
k of 9 OScip factors ^ 25 of the U2 lA coi^inations. TUhs, 
enough significant relationships vers f ound/^o conclude that the 
ItlPI sight be useftfL in predicting future teadher behavior. 
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: 97 » Saporson, M., cua4[Jo7S,e, B. Thg Teaching slylta of Student 
^ l^aohers >a Helated to the TeaehUgg styles oi Theg 

goopegatlng Teyiiern Paper read at Meriean Sduoational 
Sesearch Aesoolatlon Inimal Meetiog^ 1971. D 0^1 08o 

Pttrfosa , To nplorm the nlatioxmldp betwoan taaoMiig sl^es of 
studtnfc teacbers and ojbopontlng toachors orer a l^-veek saaaster 
of contaote 

Rfocadnya , Tba^aiibjaots vara 19 taaobar caxuUdataa In a prasarrLca 
taaohar adaoation prograa. Tha atndani taachar/^ vara Ubaral arts 
gradaataa in a yaar«*lQng maatar'a dagraa progrea vhlch Includad 
•obaarvation-participatlonn aaqparlanofia In tha fall aaMotar and 
fon-tiw atndant taaohing in thao spring sanaatar. line baharloral 
aaitplaa vara obialnad at Various tians doriiig tha jmar. Thaaa ^ 
BBmles vara oodad acbording. to tha Jojoa Goncaptual Sykteaa Manual. 
Ijimyaas includad oaiculation of aight indicas of taaohii^ bahartot* 
f or aach studant taachar.a^ aaoh coopoi^tiog taachar^ and corrala- 
tions batman studant tdab^r baharior and dboparattng ta^tehar ^ 
bahaTlor at tb^ prataaohing^ aarly studant taaching^ anl lata studeni^^ 
taaohlng latals; 

BaaultS e Prior to stiidant taaching^ no positive correlations vare 
pbsarred batvaan initial taachingMitjles of cooperating and student 
teachers. later correlations pn four of eight indices ^ indicated 
that the teaching b#baTio]ir of ^he studant teacbsrs had becons 
significantly related to cooperating teacher behaTior early in 
student teaching ^uid ranainad so related throughout student teaching. 

Difference scores vere caq>uted and analysed to f oUoif patterns of . 
influence over fiTf lessons. Inspection of difference scores 
repealed no consistent pattern of influence, once the earljp; iapact 
oi the cooperating teacher had been felt. ThoB, although uportant 
corrjalations ware found betveen student teacd&er add coopei^ating 
teacher beh^rior^ beharloral differences did exist and did pot 
entirely dljcLnish. 

C^nent. In explaining the> early influence of the cooperating \ 
ieaoAier^ it vas pointed out that the deaands of setting as vail ^ 
as the rerbal bahaTlor of the cooperating teacher aay play a central 
role in the type of beharlor the student teacher rast adopt. This 
study conflicts vlth px^erious findings attesting to the lack of sig* 
nif leant ^lationships betveen teaching style of studant teachers 
and cooperating tetachers. 
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98i Shanks, J.L. ConoQpt AphieveMnt In Scieiice anfl Its Rela- ^^ 




farpose . This study f bouses on two najor factors i^ch predict 
^ success In science teaching; knowledge of the 6td>Ject natter and 
tto teacher's teaching personiility/' The purpose of this study 
vas to Identify these li^uentlal cha;racterlstlcB vhlch affect 
concept aeq:al8ltlon, iddlr^etlindnlng their relationships vlth 
the aajor projected patterns of teaching heharlor. ^ ^ ^ 

Procedure . The saaples for this study vere feaales In ah eleaen^ 
tary science nethods course. The ^;}epts recelTed^lnstroeents 
■easurln^ acquisition ^f science concepts, cognitive . style, person- 
ality traits. Intelligence^ oo^pa;ratlve Interests of eleaentuy 
teachers, t:,jmd teacher characterlnitlps. 

\ Results , The results reveled that hl^ achldTers of concepts of 
science dMonstrate4 an a^Iytlcal costive stTle, vere described,, 
as goal oriented, self-dlrected vcnen vlth a £ixantss of characteir 
and above average Intelligence, but Iproduced^ the ]^oii)Mt 'scores on 
tm KLe iiente ary Teacher Scale of the Strong T^atlonal ^tezest 
Blank (SVIB) • , These vcwn vere seen as being l]q>atlent, stubborn, 
demanding, iM g lnat lve , an d acre enotlonally insecure than the 
caq>a;rative group via SVIB. Those vcnen liho vere lev achievers 
of concepts ot science deMonstrated a' non*analytleal cognitive 
style, vere described as lacking In self dlaplpUns Ktaailt^ 
confidence t hat m ight have ^ut their averagiT intelligence to better 
use, but yriM SVIB vere charactstlsed as setlous, sinoere, Indus- 

^ trloaa, xesponslble vpmen manifesting a qonseiryflttlve Uf e st^LeiJ^ 
(EQIC abstract) . 
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99. Shondel, P.¥. 1 DeaerlptlTe Heaeareh Study of BlrgiBlal^ 
' Stndant Teacher Teiwto . Beport . "Little Hock, 

Arkansas: PhllancMr S^tb College, 1969. KD 032 280 

a 

ode^ to ddtaralne ufaathar racial attltudetp ohango afber one 



Idpates ±n a blraclal programe 



0 



Proeednra e The mibjacta vare 71 student ieacfiara dram f root rarlous 
colleges in JkxkaxiatiS$. Sixty students worked in biracial teaas; 
-.^leTsn vorked in the Schools vith a cdopeJ*ating teacher* The 
snbjeatsr worked under ^black teachers in black schools or under 
idilte teachers inyidiite schools. A control groiq) of 30 black a^d 
30 white students was also used. Ill the subjects did their 
atudaht teashing in ten different school * syst^as over^fo^ senesters. 

The subjects i^re asked to answer attitude questions aboulT black ^ 
and white pii^ils^ both, before and after^the program expeii^enoee 
,;rhis qpiestlonnaire* was also acbvinlstered to the-pvplls and 8iQ)errLsing 
teadherSe ^ ^ ' 

Results > Pre«* and post-test^ analysis of the data indicates that 
i^ose association and interpnsonal relationships [with people of ' 
another race bring about greatest understanding anqi acceptance* V ' 




100. Svith^ S,P, Tha effeotd of student teaching in bloLogjr on 
teacher attlttidea, School Science audi MBtthenatlce, 1970 
, 70(8), 7la-7li5- ^ ( ' 

ose. To detei^lna the possibility of identlliflng attitndiniL^ 



shifts vitb refe]?0iioe to the concepts ^Biologjr^. and "Iiviniry 
Approao^^^. ^ ^ , - ^ ' 

Procedure ^ The subjects were 30^stQd9nts in etiology Methods 
course « Prior to their student teachfitqg experience j^aoh received 
Ithe Seagntio Differential (designad to aaasure the two concepts 
6f "Biologjff and "Inquiry Approach*' )• Tbs identical test vas re- 
adsLnistered one veek. after etttdent teaching began. 

Be^ults. Analysis of the data indicates a significant attitude 
change in a positive direction between the ppe-> and pos^-test 
addlpistration of the Senant^ Differential/ It vas concluded 
that \studiz^ teaching ea^rii^noe has a positire effect on the 
subjei^ts' attitudes toward biology an& toa^ixiqpiiry approach. 
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101. Soabres, A.T., txA Spares, L.M. Interpersonal Perceptions 
Stmdent Teacljars . Paper read at iMrlecin flducatlonal 
Beseareh Assoiplatlon Annuiftlj?H8eting, 1971. SD bii8 100 

PujOM. (1) To asaeee how etwlent teachers Tieif theaselyes as 

prosi^ctlTe teacl^rs; (2) To assess hov student ^adhere think 
their college teachers and eooi^iu'aldng teaders view thai as 
prospectlre tea^ehers; and (3) To assess how college and'^ooperatlng 
teachers view the students m teach^jrs and how they think tdie 
students ^v£ew thenselves as teachers. 

P^oeedore e SdvBn foniB a Mlf:-perc«ptloxi Inventory^ of 72 
traits Bxpreawd as dlchotoMUS palr^ .of a oontixunui vwe givon to 
all three groups (student teachers, cp^ege superrising teacfiers, 
and cooperating teachers) kfber students had completed their 
Jintemshlp. The study Included 121 student teachers and Ih college 
supez^sors.^ The noaber oi| cooperating teachers^ vas not given. ' 

Results e The students had significantly higher perceptions of 
iheaselTes as teachers than either the cobperabls|g^ teachers or 
supervisors had o^thea. Both groups of teachers rated the 
students lower than they thought the students rated themselves. 
The students thought their teac^rs vould ratji them higher as pros- 
pective teachers than they actually did. ^ 
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102. ^talllngSj V.M. fit al. CoAqparative course alttltudea of 

student teachers and nonstu^ent teaefier groups « Illinois 
School JResearch ^ 1970, 7(1), 25-29 , t 

Pnrpose , To discover the ^effects of student teaching on student 
attitudes toward psychology, educational psychology and professional 
education coorses;^ and to coq^re them nith the attitudes of 
undergradoate education m jors vho mtd not done student teaching. 

Procedure , ' aa>Jects (M not giTen) ifere undergraduate students \ 
enrolled in an educatioxtal psychology course* They vere tested 
vith a senantic differentifuL on 3 concepts- -prdfessional education 
courses^ educational psychology courses, Iwd psychology poursjss 
using a seven-pcxLnt basis for scoring each concept on 13 scales. 
They also responded to the Illinois Ckmrse Kraluation Questionnaire 
irfiich uses a U«polnt Likert-type scale to ascertain attitudes 
tovard previous education and psychology courses. The saae instru- 
nents were adjainistered for po8t:^sting« 

Results . The xliCferenoe in pretest attitude^, towai^dl previous 
education courses vas not significant between the two groups. 
Pretest i^aeures of attitudes toward educational psychology wer^ 
significantly (p<C05) ■ore faVorable than toward education courses. 
Attitudes toi^d the course, decreased in favorability between the 
beginning and end of the seil^ter, but the decrease was npt signi- 
£Lpant. On the pretest; the non-student»'teaching jproup had signi* 
fieantl^ acre favorable attitudes toward psychology and education 
courses (p<.05) than the student tdtohers. On the posttest all 
Man scores of non-student-teachlng sections were hi^r thaii 
student teaching scfctions; however the dlXferenoe was statistically 
significant oxOy for education courses. 
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103. Sirauch^ J.B.^ Chester^ P-H.^ and Snoker;^ G.N. Teacher 

aide attitudes toward thA nehtaliy retarded. Training 
W ^ School BoUetii^ 1970^ 67(1), 15-19, 

Porpose ^ To eraluate the at^fltnde ' change In teacher aides resnlt-* 
Ing from a elx-veek euner prograa at a residential Institute for 
retarded chllc£ren« ^ ' > 

ProceAjre . Ten college students working as teacher aides In a 
realdeht .facility for mentaO^j retaziled chlldre|i were the subjects 
Qf this study. None of the students Jiad prior experience *wlth 
retarded children. ^ 

The Semantic Differential (Osgood, Suci,>and Tannenbaum, .U957> vas> 
adainlstered during an orientation session, and again six veeks 
later at; the end of the prograa. Attitudes toward four concepts*-- 
State Training School, GhUdran I Work ICLth, Normal Children, and 
Institutionalised Retarded CUldren->*-vere deteriKLned. 

Results ^ Analyses of the data indicate that the subjects '^attitudes 
toward the institution^^ and Its patients Improsred as a result of 
contact. The pre* and'posttest means differed significantly (p<.Ol). 
The experience, did not appear to reinforce stereotypic or negatlre 
attitudes. 
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Taylor^ M., and Dropklnj S. Peix^ely6cL |>roblaiig of Beginning 
^ Mewntary School Teaghfrs aa_riala'Ud to Stndent TaacuSSg 



a / .ti ' RLacaiient'and Job Locution ^ Papey yaacl at Bdnotlonal 

. ^ tfaasaaroh^i^iiiQal Gonro^tlpn^ 19b$. H) 013 78U 

Ptonpotfa , To preaex^t^the aaaoc^^ktloh of student ^acbing loeale 
Witt 'job locale^ and the congruence of 8tuden|> teachl^^and job 
locale vitb the perceiTed difficaltie% of beginning teachers.., 

Procednre\ The subjecti vere -136 of the 191 first jear teachers- 
in the^Jtne 196Y^la8S of Queens ^College. The instruMsnt used 
consisted of ^70 iteas in seyMi areas for which the subject ymp to 
pick one of six stateaients that ranged Aran '^cannot solve''- to "do 
not consider this a^robleB." 

Results ♦ The data indicates the following as percbired areas of 
difficulty (in descending ordiftr): (1) discipUiie, (2) teaching 
■ethodte, (3) parent relations, c^aluation^of students, ($) cl&ss^ 
rooM routines, (6) material and xesources, (7) planning* The 
authors state -Uiat becsAise of the lack of control on the student 
teaching Tarlables, the null hTpothesis relevant to the efforts of 
congruity could not be tested in an unequivocal aanner* 

Cements There wa^ no statenent^ about t^be questionnaire, idio 
developed it, etc. The stucj^, in general, was rather sketchy in 
ite approach to the problen at hand. 
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105« torraikse^ iB«^ T«n^ 0«> and AUiaan^ T« . Terbal orlglttaXltj 
V and teacher, b0^m^ A predletlYe validity study, 

) ^ JourttaJi^ojf Teadher Bfacatloa ^ 1970, 21, 335-3l4l. 

ftuc^ohe . To predlot the beharlor of eleiieBtax^ education MLJore 
by nelng scores on a test of creative thinkine^lllty, adidnl&teredS 
at the jftim the subjects vere college 4unlore7a^ self -reports 
on achlevenentqi and activities obtained, six years* later. 

Procedure , 3ubject84)»are' 325 eleaentary education Mijors (306 vonen 
and 19 mn) In their Junior ysar at the University of Minnesota, 
Predictor in^tnaents vere creative thiriiHng batteries—Toras A and 
B of t^Hov Oood Is Tour &uiglnatlon?''->-*vhich vere adidjnlstered at a 
regular class meeting, half the group, receiving Fom A, half receiv-* 
Ing Forn B. The rationale is^ based on a previous flziding^ vlth this 
instrunent, that the wasure of originality cows closest to the 
essence of creativity, 

The criterion InstaruMnt, Teacher's Self '-Inventory, atte^>ted 
to translate the concept of careative bebfivlor into a 127-*ite« check-t 
list of teacher behaviors. 

Questionnaires ven coaqpleted by llU subjects and the data cciq>ared 
with the predictor scores, Sl;xty-nlne of the 127 Items differenti- 
ated betveen those high, in originality (upper 2?^) and those lov in' 
originality (loner 27%). 

Itesults ^ In synthefliising the results, an eaerging pattern is noted-* 
tije lack of coiqmlsivlty of the high originality group, this is 
seen as congruent with the theory that the creative person is not 
compulsively nonconforming but is free to ceof or» or nonoonfom in 
response to irtuit is effective, right, true, beautiful, etc. The 
practices of hlg|ti ^oi;^ subjects xseemsd to be different from those 
of low group subjects; e,g, hlgji more frequently reported that they ^ 
occasionally used role playing, problem solving, panels, experiments ^jf 
f^search, etc,, irtdle lov tended not to employ these methods. 

On the basis of item-analysis data, an empirical scoring key vas 
developed for responses irixLch vere significantly differentia ting, 
Inventoxles vere^then scored vlth this key and the scores correlated 
vlth the orlgln^Llty ai&d total creative j^MniHwg scores. Correlation 
c<iefflcients obtained vere .62 and ,^7 respectively, 

$Lnce it vas found that the more creative teachers tended not to 
Iciisclose their original l^as to their supervisor^ and co-vorkers, 
'^^^^t^> va8. suggested that teacher education programs should encourage 
J^jjhlyf original students to acquire skills^ In presenting 'and seeing 
th^ir ideas for the l^provemeht of education, \- 



106» TrAjlpr^ S.B. AuthorltMdAi^ «aA Tina as InffLnenceg on 
^ Declalon IfrjgiJiy ^ Ifttcmt*: Kaosaa state University 
College of SdLDj^atlon; 1969 • ED bUU 395 

forpo86f» To excnil.ne tbe declslon-^wkLng process of prospectire 
teaebars to detex«ine the extent to wblch tlMe and authorltarlanlsB 
inflnenoe decisions about the ralldltj of categ(»rloal syllofleas 
idtb attltudlnai:iijr relevaztt oon<^ttSjL^ to discover If practiced 
.sblTing sjlloglsns ud the induotlon of a set laprore reasoning 
on attlttide slmctured qrlloglSMS for anthorltudans j and to dls- 
cover tdiether the luprbveHent persists over tlae. 

Procednre , One faondred students taking educational psTChologjr^ 
vere given the liliiiesota Tioacber Attitude Inventory and the Call^ 
Tomla F Scale* Selected statenents froM the IflCAI vere used as 
conclusions for sylloglsM c<»3struoted for the SlfUoglsM Test (bO 
sjlloglsw vlth a 2-*polnt raUd-lnvaUd scale). Logically valid 
conclusions that the students lilsagreed vltb and Judged to be - 
invalid or logically invalid conclusion that the students agreed 
vlth and judged to be valid^ nere classified- as attitude errors. 
Authoritarianism was detendned hj the F scale. Programed Instruc-- 
tion was glren each student. Ealf the students were given the 
^lOlogln Test iMMdlAtelj after the prograaj the other students 
wwe given the SljrllOjSlsa Test after a delay of one^week. Acoo^Mncfw 
Ing the second adainisiration of ihe test was a page of InforMtlon 
ei^lalning the possible Influence of the cMotional content of the 
sjlloglsn on the decls^on-naklng process^ gi^ins the student a ^^set" 
for the test. ^ 

Results . Students hi^ in authorltarianlsM sake sore attitude 
errors in areasoning. Instruction and set reduce attitude errors in 
reasoning for both high and low authoritarians. The reduction is 
greatest for hi|^ authorltariana since they Hake wnre attitude 
errors initially. Ti»e did not influence attitude errors^ 

Co— ent . An inteirestlzig use of the coxttept of cognitive dissonance. 
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107. Udiljavft, Ji,jf axti Hodgcvn, B.C. Ideal teacher con/epta:' 
Attitude ahlffc after practice teaching. Pgychologioal 
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Reporba, 1971> 28, U70. 



Pargoae. To dsteraliie (1) whether at^rt^aora of aleaentary 
teacher^ iroold charabteriae "an ideal feaala elaaentarj teacher" 
in a aanner aiallar to atudent teacher peer pereaptiona, and (2) 
idiether atudenba in practice teaching wonl<f be cloaer to auperriaora 
- pereiEipti<»u9 than wonld atudenta taldiig their firat courae in the 
teacher-training aaqnenpa. 

Pfcpcetot a 1 30-item forced choice t«8t vae constraoted. This Uet 
was adBiuLatered to 16 mipervlaore^ of elenentarj teachers^ 1$ i|3.eaen- 
tBXj student teachers and 16 educational p8jcholog7 students^ vho 
vere asked to select the adJectlTo in each pair that best character- 
ised the ideal elsMntary teacher. / 

Results » Ideal teacher concepts held by practice teaching super- ^ 
Tisors ar* closer to the personality stereotTpe that eaerges trm 
the peer judgnents of high scorers on the student teacher scoring 
forvola (an earlier study) than are the concepts held by students 
entering the teacher education prograa. Studezxbs *aotu^y engaged 
in practice teaching . score closer to the ^iqpervisors man than' 
others,* ' \ . 

Co— ent . A avnaxy of an article in the Joornal of Bd ncational 
Payphology. 1968, $9, 119-12?. — ' — 
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108, Veal, L., wad Scott, 0. Student Taacfej^g Perforaance in 

EPipJLah aa Meamired mth bheoid^gt of dlgb School fllaee 
ActlTltlea , 19V0> H) OI4O 130 ; . 

Pypoee t To exanine "Uie performance of UnlTersity of Georgia 
student teachers in En^ish on the six dexensions of the Check- 
list of High School Class Activities and to cca^are the eraluation 
vith student teaching grades, academic grades, and scores on the 
National Teacher Enminations. 

Procedure > The 7U-item checklist vas ateLiistered to the pupils 
in one class of each of I6 secondary scl^ool Soc^ish student 
teachers at the end of one quarter, vith classes of exceptionally j 
high or lov ability being eUjd^ted. # 

Results , Although^ there vas great raxlabilLty in indiridual 
scores, the student teachers as a group tended to be highly rated 
by their pupils. These ratings, hoverer, showed Ao significant 
coxrelation with student teaching grades, academic grades, or 
Hational teacher Examination scores. Basults indicate that pppil 
perception of a teacher's performance tends to differ from that of 
other eTiluatlon sources. (B^C abstract) 
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10^. Veldaan^ D. Pupil evaluation of indent teachers' and their 
m]qpend.3ors, Jojimal of Teacher Education. 1970, 31, 
16^-16? . 

Pcffgose. To provide data in reference to two questions: 1) Do 
stuaentv teachers and their cooperating teachers (si^rvisors) 
differ in theljr average levels of evaluation by pupils? 2) Is 
there a correlation between the scores of student teachers and their 
siq>ervlsors on pupils* evaluations? 

Procectare > Pupils in seventh gca^B public school classes in 
Austin, Texas coaq)leted the ?txp±L Observation Survey Report (PCfSR) 
twice — once to evaluate their student teacher and once to evfiJ.Txate' 
their regular teacher* All teachers involved were feaale. In 
obtaiMng data for tlie first question above, a repeated aeasures 
analysis of variance was computed for each POSR factor variable. 
Data for the second question above were obtained by coi^>uting 
correlation coefficients between* student and supervisor scores 
for each POSR factor variable. 

Regttlts > Results for the first question indicated significant 
differences in pupil perception of student teachers and their 
supervisors. Supervisors were rated as less frle^ndly and cheerful, 
less lively and interesting, »ore poised and knoWLedgable., nore 
f lr«ly controlling, and sonewhat less directive th^h the student 
teacher assigned to thea. There was a tendency for pupils to 
prefer student teachers oyer their supervisors. 

The data concerning the second question lndlcated\that if the 
pupil reports are valid evaluations of classroo« behavior, there 
is no evidence present that supexvlsors Influence the behavior 
of their student teachers appreciably. Bvldence was present sup- 
porting the idea that> since studanb teachers first begin their 
classrooB teaching several weeks after the start of the senester, 
superrLsors establish the classroom ataospbsre and structure 
class activities and student participation* 

OoMient , Th6 results are not discussed in terns of psychological 
variables which aay account for the Mgher ratings of student 
teachers. One such variable aay be the pupil perception of the 
regular teacher as the authority figure in the classroom. Pupils 
may rate the regular teacher morOy^negatlvely because of this factor. 
It is also pos^ble that since sjrodent teachers do not bear ulti- 
mate responsibility for classroom behavior, they are more permissive 
to their pupils and C9nsequently more favorably rated. 
^^^^ 
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HO. Victor, ^.R., and Harootunlan, B. Cgi^eptual gyBteaa Theory 
yd Attitudes Toirard TeacMng ^ Paper read at Anez^can 
Kucatlonal Research Ao3ocjLatlon Axumal Meeting-, 1971* 
BD 0$1 078 ^ ^ 

Pturpose ^ To^lore the relatlonahlp^betveen the theoretical 
conatract of Conceptual Level and the'ddjienslone of the Quest Ion- 
^^^^nalre of Teacher's Belief, 

> Procedure > the Questionnaire of Teacher's Belief (Ifehling and 

Charters, 1969) a»| Hunt's Paragraph Completion Test of Conceptual 
LsTel vera adnlnistered to 83 teacher education undergraduates. 

Results > Teachers high in dlMnslons that tend to illustrate 
siiort-range concerns (Teacher Direction) tend to be basically 
concrete in their perceptions (p<,01)4 The coljfcelation betwen 
student antonongr and conceptu&l level was not significant. 
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ill. WaiAoiij et al« The Bffacta of Knoirledga About Sabjact 
Wattar oa the PajrfonianQg and Jfef^tltudaa of PrdspectlTe 
■teachers > Morsal: lillnola State Unlrerslty^ 1971 • 

Pterpose ^ To de£encLna vfaether teachers trained in alcroplannlBg 
U) would score higher on tests of teacher effectiveness} and (2) 
would hold Bore stai)>le attitudes toward pupils €^ teaching. 

Procedure « Ten secondary school social studies majors Volunteered 
to take an e^qperiaeiital teacher education sequence in^olring sicro-- 
planning} a control group for the e^riwnb consisted of 10 
secondarj school social studies majors taking the regular sequence. 
AH subjects were giren the sane statement of obJectlTes and unit , 
boolcLet aiKl randomly assigned fire to ten hi{^ .school pupils. They 
planned and taught four half •hour lessons. The pupils vem then 
administered a two-pa^ test measuring recall of information and 
ability to reaaonjosing the material covered. The Minnesota 
Teacher^ Attitude Inventory and the Sorenson Teacher Hole FrmCerezice 
Inventory were administered to the. ejiperlmental group as piHe*» iBuad 
posttests along 'With a course evaluation questionnaire. 

Results . In eight out of ten instances the e:xperl]aental subject 
outperformed the paired controls subject in terms of mean pupil 
achiev|Ha8nt. It was found that no significant change of attitude 
occurred as a result" of the experimental program. 
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Yalberg, H.J.j Hstsnar^ S.^ Todd^ B.M.^ and HqiuTj^ P.N. 
- Effaces of tntorlBg and praetiee teaching on aelf- 
eonoepts and attitadaa in adncation students. Journal 
of Teacher Bdncation t 1968, 19(3), 283-291. ~ ' 



Purpose . This experiaent studied the effects which being a tutor 
had on education students and contrasted the effects .of tutoring 
with the effects of practice teaching on both self-concept ,and 
attitudes. ^ 

• * . ■ 

Rrocadura « The mbjeots. of the practice group vera 6Ii feaale 
college seniors and the subjects of the tutoring gtaup consisted 
of 77 fMale college Juniors* 

The tutors worked with students trom Boston *s inner city schools 
vhile the practice teachers vorked in suburban schools* 

Before and after the expezHant each group vas administered three 
tests I (1) a 26-ite(a^ seren-point seaantic differential scale 
aeasu2:ihg opposite adjectiires; (2) a test (developed b> D. Wright 
of the Unirersitj of Chicago) which is similar to the first test 
but Measures opposite phrases) (3) a modified Torsion of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory* 

Heaults , Statistical analysis of the data supports the theory 
that Middle«-clas8 students trained for udddle^class pupils hare 
declining self-concepts when they encoqnter^the realities of 
poverty* On the other hand^ teachers in affl^enb ccnranities ^ 
although declining on some aspects of professional self-conc(^t 
and a,ttitudesj appear to gain more personal satisfaction fk»dn their 
teaching* 

Findings indicate that the decliiiie in professional self -concept of 
practice teachers is related to the conflict between the personal- 
ity need to be close to children and the role 4eaani to establish 
authority and discipline* This brings about a lowered self-eralua- 
tion iia^ their teaching role* 
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° U3. Wall, P.S., and Ifell, M. Professionalism: . study of 

- attitudes and Talnes. Joumaa o f Teacher Education, 1971,. 
. 22, m-318. : 

Porpose. To detenklne the relationship, if anj, between the 
attitudes ,and Talues of students preparing to becoM teachers and 
degree of professionalisn. f 

_ of ' . 

; Proeednre . Two questioni^lres were \]0TjjBed. (hie consisted of ten 
iteas Masorin^ professionalism and obtajjoli^ personal history 
background aateffiial. The other was a ao^flcation of the Talue 
scale devOloped by Morris Rosenberg and' contained 70 items that 
classified sets of values as people-oriented, extrinsic reward, 
and ezpresslTa. These two questionnaire^ were administerejd to 
mt2 college students during their sophomore jear, and again in 
their senior year after they bad completed practice teachii«. 

Results^ On th9 first questionnaire 18.3|C of the students fell 
into the low professionalism classifioation; 62.7^ into the mediumj 
and. 19^ into the high. Iftth regard to raiues, 30.2JC were i>redom. 
inantly people-oriented j 57.53^ were predomixtontly expressive j 
and 12.^ fell into the extrinsic values category. 

Farther Endings were that: (1) a student's degree of profession- 
alism is independent' of value /orientations; (2) women students who 
plan to retire fi*om teaching betf^use of homsmaking have a lower 
degree of professionalism than those idio plan to remain in teaching 
until retir«ment, taking maternity leaves when necessary (p<..001); 
(3) degree of professionalism appeared to be lQdepeadent..«f the 
sex of the indivldualj (I*)' a siralflcant relationship existed 
between degree 6f professionalism and the tlas at idiich the decision 
to become a teacher was made— the earlier the decision (7th through 
10th grade) the higher the degree of professionalism (p<.001); (5) 
no relationship was discovered between professionalism and the 
socio-economic status of students; (6) a significant relationship 
was found between professionpuLlsm and the belief that teachers should 
Join teachers unions (p<.001). 
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nil. Veisar^ J.C. Personalltj variables aasooiatad with oraativ- 
it J in prospeetivB fmwBle teachers. SPA7B Journal. 1970. 
8, 77-8L ^ ' : 

Parpoae . To discover vfaich^ if any, personality oharacterigtics 
associated vith highly creative a^tilts are possessed by a group 
of prospective female teachers, and to ''investigate the possibilities 
of identifying creative adults by siKply asking them to identify 
thenselves. 

. ' • • *^ 
Procedure > Proactive teachers (N»l8o) vere f^ven pairts of the 
MlJmesota Test of Creative Thinkiz^ (laMuaoto, 1962) and the 
Adjective 6heck List (Qough and Beilbrun, 1^3) « The top and 
bottom 1$% of the/subjects vere respectively designated as the 
high and low creative groups • Mean scores of the tvo groups vere 
computed and t- tests of the aean scores obtained/ F ratios nere 
obtained for the 2h measures of the ACL and ihe Cochrane Cox test 
of meai^ vas used irtienever the ratio was significant. An overall 
F test betiiee;i the groups vas obtained, as veil as a rank order 
correlation. \ 

, R^WLl^f • Tho four scales oh irtiich means for the tvb groups signi- 
flcantly differed veret Favorable, Self -Control, Order, and Affili- 
ation. The Jhigh creative group ranked belov average on the first 
tvo scales, and the low creative group ranked above average on the 
last tvo i^ales. The tvo highest scores of the high careative 
group vere Heteroseaality an4 Lability; the tvo lowest vere Self- 
Cdntrol and Favorable, A rank order correlation between the tvo 
groups vas not significant. Tventy adjectives on the ACL vere 
selected significantly more often by the high creative group anc| 
three vere selected significantly more often by the lov creative 
group. {' o 
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U$. ittdell, W., MBXnin, ¥., and Nenaan^ P. Th^ Study of Studant 
AohieTCTwnt *a a toand^t of Hodlfieatloh of c^ctaln 
Identifiable Taacher Bebarloral La crosee: Wisconsin 
state uniTepslty, IW. 8575^3 062 

^ « * 

Purpose. To detezwlQe irtxether. changed teacher behaidor resulted 
in increased student achievement. The study vas based on the 
pnrLous finding that changed teacher behavior can best.be accon- \, 
plishtd by including a cue discrlBlnation in teaching sequence ' 
feedback* 

Procediire > Behaviors ident^Tled were those in the Stanford Teacher 
CoBq)etenoe Jkppraisal Guide ^ and feedback vas ^ndled through replay 
i of video tape sequences. The Stanford Appraisal Quids allowed for 
11 categories of teacher competence which are rated on a seven- * ^ 
point scale. Behavioral cfamige was also effected by tl^ results 
of the Flanders Interaction Analysis and a supervisor. ^One Aaorioan 
History junior high school ^ela^s of 28 students was tised for the 
esperiaent. The class was ja^only divided into two teach and two 
reteach groups. Piq>il aohleveaent was Masured by scores on ulna 
tests given daring a five week period with test Itew taken froa ^ 
a Sbandard Awrlcan BLstoi^ test item Inventory. The 12 student 
teachers in^blved e^qperienced a five^^week college clAssrooiUmposl- 
tion followed by a four-cycle nicro-teachlng period. The 12 student 
teachers provided for 2k teach-reteach sessions or U8 teaching 
sessions of approxljnately 1$ ndnutes in duration eadi. The four 
cycles were coaposed of a ^teaching situation followed by a review 
of the teacher rating idiile viewing a video tape recording of the 
sessio]^. This was followed by reteachlng of the saae lesson to 
another group of students. The 2U teach-reteach cycles were pre- 
sen^d over a ^total of inine topics. 

Results > The range of the rating distribution decreased as the 
cycle proceeded indicating a 'progression of change in teacher 
b^viojr in the U categories. Flanders Interaction Analysis data 

'udlcated increased ijIdJMCt (extended) teacher talk froai teach to 
reteach pbaite though use and acceptance of student ideas were not 
used. Overall^ there was little change in Flanders categories 
froa teach to reteach phase. ' ^ 

• * ft ' • ■ * 

The student aehleveiient crltex^^on was dej|lned as a six percent 
change in pupil test scdres. The average score of the test groiq) 
was 69.8J{ while the retest group score wasc.7Q.9J(^ indicating no 
difference im'sttident aehievesent as a result of change in teacher 
behavior. Thou|^ no student achievenent effect could be shown^ 
this study supports the view that teacher behavior in the nicro-^ 
teaching situation can be modified by viewing cued video tape 
feedback. > 



ladell^ v., Mexvln'^ V., and NewnaAji P« 



Qaestlons are ralaed as^to iftiat aaoiint of teacher change reeulte 
tram the feedback process^ idiat teacher beharicral changes are 
necessary to effect change in student aehleTeaent^^iAat student 
behaviors are modified as a result of teacher change and vbft 
unii length is required for observable change in student achieve- 
aent. 

, ■ ^ - ' ' ' 
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116. WLUiaas, F. et al. / jlttitttdijaal Gowalatea of Children's 
Speech Ch^acteristies . i Final Report . Anstlnt Texas 
University Center for Go«ninioation R'^search. 1971. 
I- ED 052 213 • • . 

* . . ^ 

Purposes. (1) To discover if a two-f aotor judgaental aodel of 
confidence-eagerness and ethnioity-nonstandardness conld be 
replicated vlth the nse of video tapes and other teacher and 
pupil populations. 

t 

(2) To datexmLne if the, JudgMntal process tended to refleot a 
social stereotTpe elicited qolelcLj and by only a few^cuee^ or 
^ irtiether it reflected a aore detailed perception. 

^ (3) To deteraine the relationship of teacher characteristics to 
children's speech. 

(h) To detencLne idiat prellainary erLdence sight be obtained of 
the relation batmen JudgMnt of speech and a teacher's expecta- 
tion of acadeaic perforaance. 

Procedure: Stody I , Six l-»inute- Tided tapes vere prepared for 
each of 6 ethno-status groups: Black-MLdiLe (BM) and Black Lower 
(BL)^ Mexican-terican-ttLd^le (HM) and Laver (ML)^ and An^o- 
Middle (AM) anil Lower (AL) . 7be tapes were rlewed by 102 under- 
graduate fenale students enrolled in a course in speech for 
prospective teachers— aost were ^tresfaiian ud sophonore and Anglo. ^ 
The rariations in presentjation aade of the tap1»a were: audio only 
(aud.)^ visual only (vis.), and audio-riiroal (AV), These were 
adninistered in a Lindqoist (1953) Type IV testing design. Subjects 
were given standard fnstructions for prepared seaumtlc dlftisren- 
tial scales a:qd were told the task was to see how the c^jb^U^en 
would differ in ratinga. ^ o ^/^t v ^ 

\ Restats: Study I , Children from the middle . status group were 
consistently rated sore favorably <^n confidence-eagerness than 
children fron tBSe low status group (p<.01) . Ethnicity-nonstand^d- ' 
ness does not resiat in anticipated status differentiation idien 
the child is seen^ but not heard. 

Procedure! Study II , Si^i^ two-adnute stlmlus video tapes Irere 

prepared using •the^sane ethno-status distijfictions as in Study I. 

These were presented to 15 j^^i&hers and prospective teachers f!r<» 

upper division and graduate sunmer courses (Hi Anglo^ one Blacic). ^ 

Ten itens trca the sanantic differential scale in Stud;^ I were used ^ 

with the inclusion of five filler itens. ^ 
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Tbestt scales were Indivldiuaiy printed on Bollenth data carda. 
Sob jeeta were teatisd indtrldnallj and allowed to request plaTbaoka 
of the tape. For each rldeo tape preaentatlonj, aubjeeta were 
given a shuffled de'ok of 15 scale cards and instructed to distri- 
bute then o^a table and.coaplete then in any order desired. The 
subject °was to stdp the tape and aark the scales as soon as he was^ 
able to sake a judgMsnt. As each scale was coqaeted It was to 
be deposited in a box. Tine taken and Qrder of scale conpl^tion 
were noted. A - > ' . «. 

suit 8 8 Study II . Xt jwas\mticipated that scales pertinent t^ 
ethnicity-nonstandardnbss ratings would be used prior to those 
for confidence-eagerness. There was ho significant Tariation. 
There fas signifieani difference in lateney^ of response inrolring 
the ethnic ▼ariable. The*order of latencies were: B (96,$ sec), 
M (91.1 sec.) and A (81t,.8 sec.) . There was also a significant 
ethnieltj-by-status interaction (p<.01). 

Erecedurei Study III. The itens fron the^^Senantic Differential 
scale CStudy IJ! and 5 filler itens were printed in randoniied order 
on a sheet of paper. The subjects ftoa Study II were requested 
to fill in stereotTpo response! booklets consis^^ of six brief 
descriptions of the ethnic and status groups of children in the 
-video tapes All six descriptions were on one page^ followed by 
six pages of senantic^ differential scales. This was done one 
week prior to the yideo tape presentation^ Video tape testing' 
was done indiTidnally (see Study 11). Three to fire days alter 
TLdeo taping^ subjects were once nore requested to fill in the 
stereotype response booklets. 

Besnlts; Study III . Ratings of .stereotyped descriptions of 
children and their Tideo taped speech aamplea often coriresponded 
• in terns of the two Judgnental dinensions: eonfldence-eagemess 
and eihnicit:||^nonstandardness .(p<.05). There was a high 
OGrre8poDdences}>etween pre- and post- test stereotype ratings. 

Procedure; Stt^^ . Forty-four undergraduate education najors 
ll|Z fenale^ 2 nale; « enrolled in a speech course for elenentary 
teachers, were shown rLdeo tapes of individual ^th and 6th grade 
nalii children, representatiTe of three ethnic groups. Each Cfhlld 
was asseabllng aplastic nodel car whl],e describing what he wits 
doing and what he^lntended to do with bis car. The audio porlxLon 
of the tapes was dubbed. The Anglo child was always paired with 
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tha Anglo dab; hovevar^ tWo Anglo dobs vero paired vith the ylaaal 
Inage of either a Mexican*Anierlcan or Black CMld. It was possible 
to coHpare ratings of standard English speech as padded ultb 
children of three ethnic types. 

Tvo weeks prior to the video tape presentation;^ subjects con^Xeted 
a pretest response booklet requesting jbaagined ratings of a Black 
child^ AngLo child^ and Msxican-AaeriQan child on evaluation fonts. 

Sach grotqp of ^ or 6 subjects sair a dubbed standard English, tape 
of a Black or Mexioan-Aaerican^ a non«dubbed tape of a Black or 
Mexiccui-Aaierican^ and an Anglo non-da1A>ed tape. They vere asked 
to coaqplete (the Semanty Differential Scales ^Study I) . 

He^ults: Study Tf . Results of the asoalysis of variance of ethni- 
citj-nonstandardness^ ratings revealed a significant aain effect . 
on the ethnicity diaension (p<:^pOl). Thus visual cues of ethni-* 
city did bias teachers judgiients of the saaae staxdard English 
saittples. 

Procedure: Study Y > Two hundred elghty-eig^t teachers in an in- 
service training progran vere shoim .a series of video tapes 
described in previous studies . Each teacher saw 6 video tapes 
involving h test, sequences. Subjects were asked to fill out test 
booklets wlxich coniained 1$ speech evaluation scales^^ an evaluation 
form.contaiikng scales for asslgnnent«<£ef a child to a graded . 
class of 1-5 V 3 sheets of stereotype J^bel stinull. When the 
teachers had filled out the stereotype label stiisuli^ the video 
tap^s were "shown and the evalua1d.on wa^ completed. 



Results ^ Study V . Low status children were rated as nore ethnic 
and nonstandard .than aiddle-class. Both Ang^o and Black teachers 
rated Anglo children aa^he l^st ethnic and nonstandard* Mexican* 

Aaerlc^ tekohers dif Jfer^tiatad only the Black children as the 
low and middle status grows . The only significant variation in * 
confidence-ea^mess ratings was in^t^^s of ethnicity. ^ 

In tents of class asslgnmefxt£r|ethnicity»non3tandardnes3 was the 
nore salient predictor of class placement In language arts^ math^ 
and social studies predictlonsk 
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117- Williaas, J., and Fox^ A.S. Predlotlon of pferfonnance in 

sttxdent teaching. Eduoational and Psyohological Meaanre- 
■gnt, 1967, 27(U, PE.y), 

Parpose . To detemine the extent to vhich the IfiLnnedota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (MTAI), the Thurstone Tea^jeranent Schedule (TTS), 
the Otis Mental Ability Test (IQ), the American CtoUege Test (ACT), 
,^and the grade-point ratio (CHPS) in area of teaching specialisation 
nay be useful for predictipn of performance in student teaching as 
Measured by the Evaluation Sheet OSS) in use at San Houston State 
College. " A , . ^ 

^ocedure« The subjects included 117 secondary and 88 elenentary 
student teachers who were enrolled at the above institution for 
a semester of course work and student teaching experience which 
lasted eighteen weeks. During the nine weeks of course work (idiich 
preceded the student teaching! each subject took the HFAI and 
the TTS. Official college records were examined to obtain percen- 
til$ scores on ACT, IQ measures, and OPR in area of special^Liation. 
The measure of perf oxnance of each subject wais the mean score of 
thne ESs coiqxieted by the student teacher and the supervisor 
individually at the end of five weeks, and a Joint BS completed at 
the end pf the semester. 

Results . A significant relationship was found between the GPR and 
the neasure of student teacher performance. Mean OPR for the 20$ 
student teachers was 2.83 (U point systen).' 

Co—ent > Hone of the other relationships aside from the GPR and 
the measure of performance were reported. Furthermore, OPR jte a 
very unstable factor^^Alch varies widely according to the teacher, 
the curriculum area covered, etc. Therefore, the results of thl.s 
study cannot be generalised to student teachers in other institu- 
tions. In addition, the Valuation Sheet (ES) used as a measure 
of predictive performance for student teachers was not given f^or 
" examination by the reader. 
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118« WLttasr,! J., and E&nrj, H« T«aeh«r Corps Interna In dls-p 
4«dt«nt«ged •ohools and rtgular taachar trminaass A 

peracoality ooHparison. 3PATB Jotimal^ 1969, 8, 1-:8. , 

Pnrpofft > To compare paraonallty charaot^lstlea of Titaehar Corps 
iraoers intemlnc in disadrantag^d schools vlth those of other 
student teachers In dlsadTanbag^d schools . 

Procedure ♦ The 16 PersonidJlt j Factior Qoestlonnidre vas adwin- 
Istered to $9 Teacher Corps mnibfrs axvl 52 other studen| teachers; 
both groiq>s vere teaching In inner-city disadTantaged schools. 

Hesnlts . Fii^ factors were found to be significantly different 
tp<: .0$) between the groapss faQiri>le ire. assertiTe^ expedient ts. 
conscientious^ shy ts* mnturesMSj toui^-ainded ts« tender- 
ndnled^ and relaxed ts. tense* 
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Tuuiaoto, K., 4uid Disney, H.F. Hsnbal health knowledge 

axMng atttdent teachers. Co—mlty Msnbal Health Jotirnal, 
1968, U<2), 171-176. — 7 

PttTposd e To dtt^raios student teachara" percoption of tho Inoi- 
denco of aeatal llliieade 

Procedora , 1 f ottf^itaa qaaationoadra vaa adsLnlatarad to iSo 
atudtnt taatehara (tO aalaa^ 110 faaalaa) to aaaaas their Mntal 
health knovledgee The atibjecta.mre enrolled in two aeotipna of 
an edaeational pajchologj courae at the Unirerait^ of lova. Haana 
and atandard deTiation of eatiaatea of the incidenoe and aex dia*- 
tribution of aajital iUnaaa^ inatitutionalisation^ and incal^cera. 
tion vere obtained. 

Reaaltfl! » The eatinatea of the incidence of aantal illneaa vera 
found to be api>rozinatel7 twice aa large aa t^e actual figurea. 
Theae eatiMtea maj hare been affected bj the aabjecta' perception 
of the college enTironnant. Batixatea #are aignifieantly inter* 
correlated^ vith the exception of the aex raxlable^ indicating 
intra-indiTUIjial eonaiatencj or biaa. 

There vere, hoverer, eonslatent differencea batmen the eatiaatea 
giren by the fenale ^and sale aubjeota with the f orMr group giring 
a larger eatinate on eTery queation. 

FurthexvorB, the aex differencea found appear to ^baaed upon 
the cultural dictate that ilinaaa ia a fendnine waakneaa. -Thua, 
vonen are sore prone to norrj or feelinga of unhappineaaj and / 
reapond accordinglje 

Theae reaulta are indicative of the cuirent ladk of factual know- 
ledge being comunicated to atudenba in teacher education prograaa. 
Attitudea affect 'behaTior, and attitudea,^ in turn, are affected bj 
factual infomation or the lack of ' it J Hence, a re-exaid^tion 

of current practicea in auch prograaa ia adviaed. 

* . - p 

Ooient e The iaolated population uaed ia not iniicatiT^ of teacher 
education programa in general. Furthernore, the queationnaire 
aethod auffera trm, wusj inadequaoLea. 
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120. J—, A.H. Do cooperating tomohors Infliwnffo th» attltwlea 
of atndent taaohara? Jowmal of Idtacatlonal Pnoholoer, 
1969, 60(U), 327-332. * ^ 

Porgose. To atndj tha ralatlonahip batman atndent taaohar attl- 
tndaa azid that of thalr aooparatii^ taaohar. In tha flald. 

Procedare . Tha aubjacta vara 12U atudsnt taaohar a, 12U eooparatii^ 
taaehara and 12 eoUaga anpanrlaora. ' iOI vara adalnlatarad a 
■odlfiad raralon of tha KLnaoaota Taaohar Attltnda Inrantory (mi) 
at tha baglnnlng of tha aaasa^r and again l6 waaka latar. Thia 
population vaa drawn tram thalhiitaraitsr of Tazaa at Anatin. 



Raaolta . AnaljBia of tha data indioataa that tha eooparating 
taaohar plaTS a algnlfieant rola in it>>mrtg*^»^ atudent taaehara ' 
attitadaa. 



GoMant. Taa haa pobliahad t^eonaidsrabla oari)ar of articlaa in 
tha araa of taaohar paraonalitj and attitudaa bat aost ara baaad 
on one atndy dona in 1966. Each artiola aaMa to be an axerciaa 
in atatiatieal gjanaatica . HLa tbaoriea are intaraating, hia 
oharta of data look iapraaaiTa* bat fala findii^a ara qaaationable, 
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121. Toung, J.H. Authorltarianlsa In eltneatary student teachers 
and their saperrLslng teachers. Jonmal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1971, 22(1), 70-71. " : ^ 

Pttgpoa* . To detezvine the relationships existing betveen eleanntarj 
student teachers' and si^ervising teachers' pre-student-teachlng 
authoritarian level and the student teachers' post>student-teaching 
authoritarian level. 

Procedure . Subjects vere 112 eleaentary- vtudent teachers and their 
si:pervising teachers. Both gcovpa were given the California F- 
Scale at the beginning of the ei^eriaenb. After 8 weeks of studMit 
teaching, the student teachers were given the 7-Soale again and 
the Timng Opinionaire (no Infomation on this was provided) to 
analjze attitude change. 

Results . Relationships between student teachers' and supervising 
teachers • F-Seale scoresi^did not strengthen significantly. Student 
teadiers did change significantly during student teaching—in a 
less authoritarian direction. 
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122. Zink, T.M. A Stttdy of Attltndes and BwployMent Pattwno 

of Tetchera Who ReoalTsd Pre-SerrLea ^eachjUag Bqperlenee 
vith ft-aadvyitagad Oroi:g>8.^ rinal Baport . Haw Jaraeyt 
QlasaDoro State College, 1970. ED OUO 9?$ 

Purpoae ^ To datenlM irtiether FrojQCt Qo^, vMch prorLded Junior 
jesk elOMntary education atadents eiperienee in teaching culturallj 
disadrantaged children^ caused a change in the attitudes and sub- 
sequent eaqployflient patterns of participants* 

Procedure e Subjects vers lU7 graduates vho had participated in 
Project Gope. They completed a Teacher Situation Reaction Test^ 
th^ Rokeach "D" Scale ^ and a personal information questionnaire • 
Other data (aTailable £ro« college records) Inoludedi 
college "j^ade point average^ and preTious scores on the Teacher 
Situation Reaction Test^ the Rokeach "0*> Scale and the IfLnnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inrentcrj. 

Results e One hundred and forty-seTen (67.7%) of the program 
graduates vere contacted* Of these ^ Q6% had entered teaching axvl 
^.$% had taught in disadvantaged schools at leasrt one year since 
graduating. No correlation vas found between irtiether or not 
graduates nere teaching in a dis*d¥antaged school and post-graduate 
studje Also no correlation was f oond between teaching situation 
and pretest or posttest scores on the Rokeach <>D" Scale* 
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LIST or ANNOTATIONS BY DESCRIPTOR. CATEGORY 




Rtferencea are to entry moibeins. Code letters f or eaoh categM^ are 
indloated in pazwtheses f oiLLpiflng the descriptor listed. GodeXd|t- 
ters appear In the upper rif^t hand comer on the first page of each 
eptry In the bodj of the text. 



Academic coarse lioxic or acadenlc baokgronnd (A), 2, 3, U. ^« 11. 27. 
31, 3U, 39, I»7, U9, 50^57, 70, 7U, 76, 79, 95, 98, 102, 108, t19 

Behaflor analysis, patterns of (B),-1, i», 15, 18, 32, 38, Ul, U5, 
lj6, U7, 51, 62, 63, 70, 71, 72, 75, 8I», 90, 96, 97, 105, 115 

Cognitive stj^e, Inteiligenoe, creativity, perception (I), 8, 22, 
36, U9, 72^ 73, 77, 85, 96, 105, 110, 11i» 

Comparative studies (C), 21, 22, 2U, 26, 55, 70, 80, 86, 87, 102, 
109, 118. 

Difficulties or problems, teacher candldntes perception-^ of (D), 7, 
33, 65, lOU 

Effectiveness In task, perfomance, success (E), 3, 8, 9, 20, 23. 
ia», U5, 1»6, 5U, 76, 85, 93, ill, 117 • ' 

Interactions with and ratings by swpervlsoiy personnel (R), 10, 1U. 
15, 16, 31, 32, UO, U8, 51, 52, 57, 73, 75, 86, 89, 97, 101, 107, 
109, 120, 121 

V 

Personality characteristics, structure, profile (P), 3, 20, 22, 36, 
61t, 72, 80, 87, 96, 98, 11U, 118, attitudes (Pa), 2, 5, 13, 17, 
26, 37, U3, 51, 55, 56, 6o, 66, 68, 7U, 79, 82, 91, 93, 95, 100, 
102, 103, t06, 107. 110, 111, 112, 113, 120, 121, 122, dogmatlsn 
(Pd), 1, 12, 1»2, U8, 73i ethnic viewpoint (Pe), 18, 25, 69, 91, 
99, 116, 122; notlvatlon (P«), 13, 19, 68, 9U} preference for 
teaching at a level (PIK4I9, 53, 58, 67| self-conoept (Pc), 6, 
2li, 35, 38, Ul, 71, 79, 8^, 83, 93, 101, 112; sex (Ps), 21, lOi; 
values (Pv), 26, 29, 58, 59, 113 

Pupils, relationships jBlth, interaction with, perception of, 
attittides toward, evaluation of and by (S), L 6, 8, 9, 23, 28, 
30, 38, U2, 5U, 62, 82 , 90, 92, 103, I08, 109, 115, 116 

Superrised teaching experience, classroom teaching, special training 
programs (T). 1, U, 15, 23, 36, 37, 39, 1»5, 1»6, 1*7, 52, 56, 66, 68, 
69, 7U, 79, 81, 91, 99, 100, 103, 107, HI, 112, 122; use of video 
tapes in (Tv), 27, 31, 3U, 35, 38, 60, 62, 63, 70, 90, 93, 115, 116 
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ValldLtj and rcUabllltsr ttudlM, eoi^rlaon of t«st or maaoroient 
d«vlcM (V), 9, 11, 17, 29. 50, 61, 75, 77, 78, 82, 83, 8U, 885 
pr»dictiv« Btudl«8 (Vp), 5u, 61», 96,^98, 105, 117 
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